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HEAVY BUYING 
BY RAILROADS SHOWS PROS- 
PERITY AND NO FEAR OF 
LEGISLATION. 

Mills’ Capacity for Many Months 
Provided for.—Idle Sheet Plants 
Resume.—Plate Market 
Active. 

Prosperity of the railroads is shown 
not only by reports indicating an increase 
of earnings of more than 10 per cent 
compared with last year, ‘but also in con- 
tinued heavy buying of rails and rolling 
stock. Their officials seem to entertain 
no fear that recent legislation will be 
disastrous. The Tennessee company has 
already sold all it can roll up to July, 
1907; the Carnegie Steel Co. has orders 
for about 200,000 tons for next year; the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is well sup 
plied with orders, and the Illinois Steel 
Co. is filled up to Oct. 1, 1907. The 
New York Central has awarded the con- 
tract for 80,000 tons of rails to the Illi- 
nois Steel Co., and the same amount to 
the Lackawanna. Steel Co., to be de 
livered in the spring of 1907 for use on 
lines west of Buffalo. It is understood 
that the entire requirements of this sys- 
tem for 1907 will be 240,000 tons. Among 
other large orders placed for rails were 
10,000 tons each by the Erie, Lehigh Val- 
ley and Great Northern. It is estimated 
that orders for 15,000 cars are pending, 
and the buying of track supplies is ac 
tive. In the placing of orders for bridge 
material the railroads are also con- 

spicuous. 
The action of Secre- 
Plates for 
Battleships. 


tary Bonaparte in divid- 
ing the tonnage for two 
battleships among three companies has 
been received with general favor by the 
trade. It is expected that at an early 
date orders for 11,000 tons of plates and 
Structural material for the battleships 
will be placed in Pittsburg mills, This 
is in addition to the requirements for 


armor plate. The plate market shows 
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decided improvement. Contracts for 
plates for two lake freighters have been 
placed within a few days, and require- 
ments of two other freighters are under 
consideration. 

; The pig iron situafion 
Pig Iron 


is still strong. Practi- 


is Strong. . 
cally all of the basic 
and Bessemer that can be made in the 
vallevs this year has been sold, and there 
foundry iron, 


is also little available 


Prices are firm with a tendency to 


advance. The _ principal malleable 
interests have purchased 25,000 
tons In the south the — short- 


age of labor continues to cause 


much embarrassment, production 


is decreased and deliveries are be- 


ing retarded. Some very exceptional 
sales of southern iron have been made 
at $13, but the usual price is $13.25, 
and some furnaces are holding for 
$13.50. 
is shown by the shipments of pig made 


The scarcity of northern iron 


at Ironton, O., to the Cleveland dis- 
trict, 

BONAPARTE’S WISE DECISION. 

In dividing the contract for 7,328 
tons of armor plate to be placed on the 
battleships South Carolina and Michi- 
gan between three competing _ bid- 
ders, Secretary Bonaparte, of the navy 
department, has displayed good judg- 
ment, in view of the fact that two of 
the competing companies,—in this in- 
stance neither of them the lowest bid- 
der—were practically out of work in 
this particular line, so that it was neces- 
sary to secure at least a part of the 
work or shut down for an indefinite 
period, 

Armor is a war material, the alloys 
in the manufacture of which are com- 
plex, and the skill necessary to attain 
the standard of product demanded by 
the government is of the highest order. 
To maintain steadily the working of 
ganization of an armor plant hi 


ly essential, and this can be success 


NUMBER 29 


fully done only by continued operation. 
Armor plate is expensive because the 
process of manufacture is expensive. 
The profits are not in proportion to its 
cost on any single contract, but must 
be figured on the aggregate output of a 
plant under reasonably steady opera- 
tion. The disbanding of a corps of 
skilled workmen, such as are engaged 
in the manufacture of armor plate on 
government work, means a greater loss 
to the manufacturer than an uwunsuc- 
cessful effort to secure a_ contract. 
Failure on the part of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. or the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
to secure at least part of the contract 
on which the Midvale Steel Co. was 
bidder practically 
suspension of operation 
at the respective plants, Offi- 
cials of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co., when they 
appeared before Secretary Bonaparte at 
Washington, did not threaten to discon- 
tinue operation of their plants by dis- 
mantling them, Such talk would be 
childish. They presented the matter as 
a business proposition—could the gov- 
ernment afford to make it necessary for 
two of the leading manufacturers of war 
material to put their plants into enforced 
idleness with no prospects ahead, con- 


the lowest 
meant a 


gress having appropriated for but one 
battleship next year, and having no de- 

finite policy outlined for the future? 
While with continued operation at their 
maximum capacity, armor plants are 
very profitable investments, any periods 
of idleness, or of limited tonnage make 
them the reverse. Unlike merchant m.lls 
in the steel business, they are suitable 
for the manufacture of but one product. 
A merchant mill may change from billets 
to rails or bars, and a structural mill 
may change from one shape to another, 
but an armor plant, with its complicated, 
highly technical equipment and corps of 
specially trained workmen, makes one 
product, and that is armor. Profit lies 
in continued operation, When the navy 
department wants armor or any other 
class of war material, it wants it badly. 
It wants the best, and these results can 
only be obtained when in times of peace 
it has a contract and when there is not 
enough to keep all its manufacturers 
busy, by passing its work around, It is 
a matter of sentiment, but a business 


proposition, 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 


' PITTSBURG. 


Strength of Market Well Maintained.— 
Heavy Requirements of Rail- 
roads. 


OFFICER %" The /ron Trade Review t 
'21 PARK BuILDING, July 17 


Market conditians for the week un- 
der review have not changed materially 
from those of the week preceding, the 
same general tone of strength being 
evident in all branches of the business. 
The only feature that has cropped out 
being a pretty wide buying movement 
in both iron and steel bars, this being 
chiefly from the nut and bolt manu- 
facturers and the railroads. 

An evidence of the general good con- 
ditions comes from the railroads which, 
in addition to placing business for 
next year’s delivery on rails, have in- 
cteased their contracts for delivery 
during the latter part of the present 


year. From reliable sources it has 
been learned that the Illinois Steel Co., 
is filled on rails to Oct., 1907, the 
Tennessee company has booked its 


capacity up to July of next year and 
negotiations are now pending that 
will advance this period until the mid- 
dle of September. The Carnegie Steel 
Co., has taken about 200,000 for next 
year and-the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., has orders to carry it well along 
into next year. The Erie railroad has 
placed orders for over 1,000 cars, de- 
livery to begin in October of this year 
on 500 specials and the remainder to 
be delivered early next year. 

Plate mills are in excellent shape, 
an immense tonnage having been 
booked during the past two months 
and specifications are very heavy. The 
lake ship yards and steel car compan- 
ies were the heaviest consumers. 

The scarcity of semi-finished steel 
is very pronounced and there are no 
immediate prospects of an improve- 
ment. Steel billets and sheet bars are 
hard to obtain, but this is no new con- 
dition, having been the case for several 
months. There is a marked Scarcity of 
steel making pig iron, furnaces are be- 
hind on deliveries and there has been 
a big inquiry for foundry iron, con- 
sumers asking furnaces to anticipate 
during July their entire third quarter 
contracts. 

Pig Iron.—There fair 
sized inquiries out for pig iron, but 
during the week just passed there have 
been no sales of large tonnages. Bes- 
semer pig iron is a scarce article and 
basic iron is none too plentiful, both 
holding firm, and $17.75 is quoted on 
Bessemer and $17.25 to $17.50 on basic. 


are several 


Foundry iron, for which there is a con- 
siderable inquiry, although for the 
most part in comparatively small lots, 
is held at $16.50 as a minimum at valley 

supply for 
sufficient to 


furnaces and the available 


prompt shipment is not 


demands. Furnaces are be- 


and the 


cover all 
hind on their 
sumption is 
runing to capacity with plenty of work 
to keep them going for a long time to 
Consumers of foundry iron 


deliveries con- 


tremendous, foundries 


come. 
who had been holding off in this dis- 
trict, awaiting further developments in 
the strike situation of the.molders are 
now coming into the market freely 
are finding that but few of the furnaces 
have any iron to offer. The National 
Tube Co., Tuesday of this 
bought 1,500 southern 
iron at a figure below $11.50, Birming- 
Southern furnaces report the 
20,000 tons of southern 
during the week 
price of $13.50, Birming- 


and 


on week 


tons of forge 
ham. 
sale of about 
No. 2 
at an average 
ham, while 500 tons was sold into Cin- 
cinnati at $13.75, Birmingham. There 
is still a little southern foundry offered 
by small furnaces at $13.25. The 
city of steel making pig iron is one of 
the features of the market. We quote: 


under review 


scar- 


I TT 0. cpasddeus caeede.es 17.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburg. . ne 18 60 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg .. : 17.80 to 17.85 
No. 4 ang ene «. . 17.35 to 17.50 
are Xe Valley Pittsburg. . 16.35 
Sas dhedbeenskadesuedex ne ; 17.2 25to 17 50 

se Pitteburg LSS EET 18.10 to 18 35 
Ferro - Manganese. — During the 


week several sales of ferro-manganese 
have been made and one broker in four 
lots disposed of 400 tons at slightly 
under $80, delivered Pittsburg, for for- 
ward delivery, while for prompt deliv- 
ery the market is quoted at $85. There 
have been several inquiries that have not 
but the 
despite 


in business, feel- 
that conditions, 
the Russian have 
to a considerable extent during the 
past two weeks, notwithstanding the 
fact that local representatives of one or 
two importers are accepting business 
only subject to cable confirmation. 
Muck Bar.—With but comparatively 
few buyers of muck bar in this district 
and these having covered early in the 


yet resulted 
ing prevails 


situation, eased up 


year for a major part of their require- 
the new transactions have been 
On a recent inquiry a producer 
29, Pittsburg, on all pig metal 


ments, 
light. 
quoted $ 
bar. 

Skelp.—There 
in this market and we continue to quote 
as follows on light gauges and narrow 
widths: 

Bessemer grooved, Ye to 
1.65c to 1.70c; basic grooved, 


has been no change 


1.57 1.60¢ ; 


sheared, 


1.60¢ to 1.65c; sheared, 1.65¢ to 1.70¢; 
iron skelp, grooved, 1.65¢ to 1.70¢; 
sheared, 1.80c to 1.85c. 


Merchant Pipe.—Buyers are taking 
advantage of the low prices being quoted 
on merchant pipe and the new tonnages 
the mills 


several 


being be Mt Iked by hay e been 
good. There are line 
p-pe negotiations pending and during the 
week the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. took a for 15 miles of 12- 
inch gas line pipe for the Kansas Nat- 
On merchatit pipe the dis- 
off. On pipe 
we quote the official prices as follows on 
lots, with 


fair sized 


contract 


ural Gas Co. 
count is 81 per cent and 5 
jobbers’ 


consumers’ carload 


discounts, one point higher: 
Steel Iron 
Consumer's Carloads Black Galv. Black Galy 
4 and Li BUR. scenes 71 55 67% 51% 
ol Sees 73 58 6u% 55% 
OS 75 63 7i% 5% 
% to Ginches ......... 7 69 76 68 
7 to 12 inches......... 74 5y 71 55% 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to % inch........... 60% 4&8 
% to 4 inches......... 71 59 67% 55% 
4% to 8 inches........ 67 55 63% 51% 
Double extra mer | 
lain ends, % to 5 
INL haiushitas aimee ba 60 49 M4 ay 


Boiler Tubes.—There has been no 


change in conditions as far as _ boiler 
tubes are concerned for several months. 
The demand continues in -about even 


volume and we quote as follows: 
: Steel Iron 
1 to 1% inches............ 50 45 


i i . - . ccugns svaweedheves 62 45 
CER ER 50 
_ . | | RRA ice 57 
ER PN Ie 62 45 


Less than carload lots two points less, 

2% inches and smaller, over 15 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent net 
extra. 


Steel Bars.—The nut and bolt manu- 
facturers have been heavy buyers during 
the past week and the sales of steel bars 
during the week just past have run up 
the aggre- 
has 


big tonnage in 
ind.vidual 


into a very 


gate, although no sale 


been particularly large. Several amounted 
2,000 tons and with one producer 
the 


over 


to over 


contracts for forward delivery with 


various buyers are estimated at 
20,000 tons, for the 


shading on 


has 


We 


week. There 


been no the 1.50c base. 
quote: 

Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 
per cent off in carload lots, and 45 
delivered in base 
1.80c; 


2.50C; 


off 
in less than carloads, 


territory; tire steel, 1.70c to 


open-hearth spring steel, 2.25¢ to 
smooth 


sleigh shoe flat, 1.50c to 1.55c; 


finished machinery steel, 1.g0c to 2c; 
toe calk, 2.05c to 2.10c. The price of 
planished and machine straightened 


tire is 1.70c base half extras as below. 
Iron finished tire up to 1% inch by % 
1.605¢ half extra tire list. 
finished tire 144 inch by % inch 
over to be sold on regular bar 


1.50¢ half steel 


inch, base 
Iron 
and 
extra 


basis of base; 


card. 
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Wire and Wire Nails.—The demand 
has slackened up to some extent in com- 
parison with the recent business, but, 
as far as can be learned, there has been 
ro shading in prices to get the going bus- 
jness. We quote prices, unchanged, as 
follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1 85; retailers’ carload lots, $1.90, and 
less than carload lots, $2; painted barb 
wire, $2 for jobbers in carloads; retail- 
ers in carloads, $2.05, and less than car- 
loads, $2.15, with 30c for galvanization; 
plain wire, $1.70 to jobbers and $1.75 
by carload. 

Plates.—Not for a long time have 
the plate mills been in such good shape 
as far as business on the books is con- 
cerned and specifications are extremely 
heavy, this being particularly true for 
the steel car companies. In addition to 
the regular business, about 11,000 tons 
of plate and structural will be placed 
with Pittsburg mills within a short time 
for the two battleships recently let by 
the government, this being exclusive of 
armor, the contract for which was div- 
ided, Midvale getting one-half of the 
slightly over 7,000 tons and the Carnegie 
and Bethlehem Steel companies each 
getting one-half of the remainder. Ma- 
terial for two lake freighters has been 
closed during the past two weeks and 
two more are under consideration. In 
addition to this business a large tonnage 
enters into the heavy demand for struc- 
tural material. We quote: 

Tank plate, '4-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.60c, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg. 
Light plate schedule, No. 10, 1.70c; Nos. 
11-12, 1.75c; Nos. 13-14, 1.80c; Nos. 15- 
16, 1.90c. Extras on the regular plate 
schedule are as follows per 100 pounds: 

Boiler and lange steel plates, 0.10¢ 5 
A. B. M. A. and ordinary firebox steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30¢c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox 
sketches 
straight taper plates, varying not more 


steel, o.50c; all excepting 
than four inches, in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end not being less than 30 inch 
es, 0.10c; complete circles, 0.20c. Plates 
in width over 100 inches up to 110 
inches, 0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 
inches, 0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 
inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches up to 125 
inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 
inches, 0.50c; over 130 inches,  1.00c. 
Gauges under 1% inch to and including 
3-16 inch plates on thin edges, 0.10c; 
under 3-16 inch to and including No. 
8, o.15c; under No. 8 and _ including 
No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 
than carloads. erms net cash in 30 
days. 

Sheets.—The independent mills that 
have been shut down for their annual 
repairs since just before July 4 resumed 
operations on Monday of the present 
week, there being no trouble about the 
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amalgamated scale, those mills operating 
under the union scale heretofore, sign- 
ing up again for the year beginning July 
1. The leading interest is from six weeks 
to three months behind on deliveries 
and the independent interests having 
plenty of business. Specifications are 
heavy, but on account of the season. new 
contracts are not numerous, nor heavy, 
although some new business is coming 
in right along. The scarcity of semi-fin- 
ished material is seriously handicapping 
many of the mills. We quote: 

Black steel sheets, box annealed, 
cold rolled, one pass Nos, 11-12, 2.10¢; 
Nos. 13-14, 2.15¢; Nos. 15-16, 2.20¢; 
Nos. 17-21, 2.25c; Nos. 22-24, 2.30c; 
Nos. 25-26, 2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 
28, 2.50c; No. 29, 2.65c; No. 30, 2.75c; 
galvanized, Nos. 10-11, 2.45c; Nos. 12-14, 
2.55c; Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 17-21, 
2.80c; Nos. 22-24, 2.95c; Nos. 25-26, 
3.15c: No. 27, 3.35c; No. 28, 3.55c; No. 
29, 3.80c; No. 30, 4.05c. 
roofing, $1.75 per square for No. 28 


Corrugated 


painted, 24-inch ~ corrugation; $3.10 
per square for No. 28 galvanized, 2'%4- 
Quotations f. o. b. 
Pittsburg on large lots. 

Tin Plate—The canning interests are 
beginning to specify heavily for their 


inch corrugation. 


requirements now about a month ahead 
of the heavy season and crop reports in- 
dicate an unusually heavy season. All 
mills are considerably behind on their 
Prices are unchanged and 
follows: 


deliveries. 
we continue to quote as 
$3.75 per base box, f. o. b._ Pitts- 
burg, 14X20 100-pound cokes, terms 30 
days, less two per cent off for cash in 


~ten days. 


Hoops and Bands.—New business is 
coming in only fairly good, but specifi- 
cations against old contracts are heavy. 
We quote: 

Hoops, 1.90c in carload lots, and 2c 
on less than carload lots, bands, 1.50c 
base, half extras as per standard steel 
card. Prices f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Cotton Ties.—The July market in 
cotton ties has been in good volume, but 
there is still considerable business yet to 
be placed. The July price is 86¥%4c per 
bundle, 

Merchant Bars.—The week under re- 
view has been a heavy one from the 
standpoint of bar iron sales and a very 
large tonnage has been placed, the 
business for the week being ahead of 
any similar period since the first of the 
year. Railroads have bought freely. 
Prices are firm and we quote as follows: 


Common iron bars, 1.55c, Pittsburg, 


in carload lots, 1.60c in less than car- 


loads; for western shipment 1.5cc base 
Pittsbure: Bessemer steel bars , 
plow and cultivator, 1.50c net; cl 
angles, zees and tees, under three 
inches, 1.60c, all f. o. b. Pittsburg 


3 


The following differentials are main- 
tained on steel Less than 2,000 
pounds, 0.1¢¢ adyanee; less than !,000 
pounds, of a size, 0.30¢ advance. 

Structural Material.—There are sev- 
eral good contracts pending for structural 
material, one particularly desirable con- 
tract being from New York. The de- 
mand for heavy shapes continues.” We 
quote: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches, and 
under, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.80c; zees, 
1.70c; tees, 1.75c; angles from three 
to six inches, inclusive, 1.70c; over 
six inches, 1.80c; universal and 
sheared plates, 6% inches and wider, 
1.60c base. 

Rails and Track Material.—Reports 
from the leading southern producers of 
rails are to the effect that the mills are 
sold up on their entire production up 
to July, 1907, at $29 for standard sec- 
tions and that negotiations are now 
pending that will take the capacity of 
the southern rail mills to the middle of 
next September. The Illinois Steel 
Co. is practically sold up for 1907 and 
the Carnegie Steel Co. has booked 
about 200,000 tons for next year's de- 
livery, this in the face of the fact that 
last year the 1906 books were not 
opened until September, while this year 
the books were opened for 1907 busi- 
ness in May. The Lehigh valley road 
during the week bought 5,000 tons for 
next year delivery and there were sev- 
eral sales of smaller tonnage. Nego- 
tiations are pending on several large 
contracts that are expected to be 
closed * before the end of the week. 
There is a good demand for light rails. 
Railroad spikes, both iron and steel, 
are in very heavy demand and mills 
will not promise delivery before the 
middle of September. One contract 
for 7,500 kegs of spikes was closed dur- 
ing the week at $2.20 and for prompt 
delivery as high as $2.30 has been of- 
fered. We quote: 

Fifty pounds and _ heavier, 500-ton 
lots and over, $28; carloads and less 
than 500 tons, $30; less than carload 
lots, $32; light rails, 16 pounds, $30; 20 
pounds, $28.50; 25 to 45 pounds, $28.50; 
angle bars for standard sections, 1.50¢; 
spikes, $2.05 to $2.10. 

Steel.—The scarcity of semi-finished 
steel, while it is no more pronounced 
than it has been for the past two 
months, has not improved and the lead- 
ing producers of steel billets, with the 
enormous pressure on their finishing 
mills have none to sell, and are far 
behind on deliveries on present con- 
tracts. Some contracts that expired 
not been reenwed, because 
der present conditions the mills do not 
care to take on additional obligations. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 

















after August 1 will have billets of 
blooming mills sizes for the market 
and after the middle of next month will 
have the smaller sizes. 

Sheet bars are scarce. We quote 
$27.50 Pittsburg on Bessemer billets 
and $28.50 on open hearth billets. 
Sheet bars are quoted $29. 

Coke.—Coke prices are holding firm 
and the scarcity of labor in the region 
has had its effect in the production. 
While there is an ample supply of the 
medium grades, the higher grades of 
standard Connellsville cokes are scarce. 
On Tuesday of this week fire destroyed 
the Crabtree plant of the Jamison Coal 
& Coke Co., which will have its effect 
on the market. The estimated produc- 
tion of the upper region for the week 
ending July 7 was 265,778 tons and in 
the lower Connellsville re®ion 99,055 
tons. In the region proper 2,073 of the 
23,311 ovens were out and in the lower 
region 317 of the 8,433 were out. On 
furnace coke we quote $2.60 and on foun- 
dry coke $2.85 to $3. 

Old Material.—Scrap has been mov- 
ing slowly, with no particular features 
except that prices are firm and a scarcity 
has developed in one or two branches. 
We quote as follows: 

Heavy melting stock, $16; No. 
I cast scrap, $15 to $15.50; cast bor- 
ings, $9; bundled sheet scrap, $13.50; 
malleable scrap, $15.50; No. 1 railroad 
wrought, $16.50; low phosphorus scrap, 


$18 to $1850; wrought turnings, $12;. 


busheling scrap, $14 to $14.50; iron axles, 
$25.50 to $26; old rails, rerollers, $17.50. 





CHICAGO. 


Large Purchases of Malleable.—Sheet 
Mills Resume.—Railroad 
Buying. 


Office of The /ron Trade Review 
1362 Monadnock Block, Julv 17 


Northern and southern irons continue 
active and prices are well maintained by 
producers. Large purchases were made 
during the week by malleable interests, 
including one lot of 25,000 tons or there- 
abouts by the National Malleable Iron 
Co. Inquiries for foundry irons are 
numerous and a large tonnage is yet to 
be placed. Among the melters not 
fully covered for the next twelve months 
are some of the biggest local “buyers, in- 
cluding the International Harvester Co., 
whose future wants will be large. The 
enforced idleness of southern furnaces, 
due to the scarcity of labor, has serious- 
ly curtailed deliveries to this section, 
and has developed a sharp demand for 
spot iron. New tonnage and specifica- 
tions for finished material show no 
diminution, The famine in sheets will 
be partly relieved by the output of 
two independent mills in the west soon 
to be started up. These are the Wauke- 


~ f= 
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sha Sheet Steel. Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
and the old Atlanta Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Atlanta, Ind., both of which have 
been rebuilt. These two interests are 
now in the market for an aggregate of 
20,000 tons of sheet bars. Railroads con- 
tinue actiye factors in purchases of 
structural shapes and standard _ rails. 
Contracts placed this week call for an 
aggregate of 1,500 tons of fabricated 
bridge material, of which the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. secured 700 tons. The 
Maryland Steel: Co. also secured orders 
for 500 tons of standard rails for Chi- 
cago delivery, and for 160 tons of special 
girder rails. Allotment was made last 
Saturday of the 1907 rail requirements 
of the New York Central lines, amount- 
ing to 160,000 tons. The Illinois Steel 
Co. secured 80,000 tons, all for spring 
delivery, and the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
was awarded the remainder. Other rail 
purchases include 10,000 tons for the 
Erie, 10,000 tons for the Lehigh Valley, 
10,000 tons for the Great Northern, 2, 
tons for the Chicago Great Western, 
and several miscellaneous lots. The 
Southern Pacific bought 50,000 tons of 
rails from Spain for its Mexican branch, 
the delivery of which is to be made at 
Guaymas, The large inquiry from rail- 
roads for new cars gives bar iron a 
bright outlook. It is estimated that 
about 15,000 cars are under negotiation 
at the present time, contracts for which 
will be placed shortly if builders can find 
space for the additional work. Both 
iron and steel bars are strong at 1.50c 
Pittsburg. Some curtailment of output 
in wife products is noted as a result of 
the pronounced scarcity of rods and bil- 
lets, and deliveries are consequently de- 
layed. 

Pig Iron.—Unusual 
been imparted to the local market by 
the decreased production of southern 
furnaces as a result of the labor famine 
in the south, The Tennessee-Republic 
interest is the principal sufferer in this 
respect. This company has three fur- 
naces ready to blow in, two at Bessemer 


strength has 


‘and one at Thomas, but lacks the ore 


and coke with which to start them. The 
stock piles are being drawn upon to keep 
in blast the furnaces now in operation, 
but this supply will be exhausted in a 
few weeks unless the situation is im- 
proved before that time. Other furnaces 
are suffering in proportion to their re- 
quirements, and necessarily deliveries 
from the south have been seriously re- 
tarded. The demand for spot iron has 
increased, northern furnaces feeling the 
brunt of it. Local stacks do not show 
an eagerness for business of this nature, 
and are cautious in adding to their pres- 
ent crowded obligations. Malleable con- 
sumers have bought heavily in the cur- 
rent week, The National Malleable Iron 
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Co. took 25,000 tons, at a price, it is re- 
ported, lower than prevailing quotations, 
There is so little further malleable ca- 
pacity available that some furnaces have 
advanced their quotation 50 cents a ton, 
or to $19 Chicago, Several thousand tons 
of charcoal iron. have also been moved, 
but the price has not stiffened owing to 
the large stocks on furnace yards. We 
have revised our quotations, as follows: 





Lake Superior charcoal.............. £19.00 
Northern Foundry No.1............ 19.00 
Northern Foundry No.2............ 18.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3............. 18.00 
Northern Scotch Foundry........... 18.75 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1......... 18.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No.2 ........ 18.30 
Southern Foundry No.1............ 17 65 to 17.00 
Southern Foundry No. 2........ .. « 17.15 te 17.40 
Southern Foundry No. 3............ 16.65 to 16 90 
Southern Foundry No. 4............. 16.15 to 16.40 
Southern No. 1 Soft.................. 17.65 to 17.90 
Southern No. 2 Soft....... va eusaie 17.15 to 17.40 
Southern Gray Forge....... ........ 15.40 to 15.65 
Southern Mottled..... .............. 15.15 to 15.40 
Southern Silveries (4 percent to 6 

WORMS THOGMD. 2.5 cc cccsccscece 17.9 to 18.40 


Jackson Co. Silveries, 
8 to 10 percent Silicon =< 23 30 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel-..23.90 to 24.40 


Malleable Bessemer................... 18.50 to 18.80 
Standard Bessemer................... 19.30 
Tie atin tennne 18.85 


Billets.—Independent sheet mills at 
Waukesha, Wis., and Atlanta, Ind., are 
in the market for an aggregate of 20,000 
tons of sheet bars. The first mentioned 
plant has been idle for a number of 
years, and the latter plant has been re- 
built on the site of the old Atlanta Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., which was dismantled 
some years ago when it was absorbed by 
the American Shect & Tin Plate Co. 
Both will be placed in operation as soon 
as raw material can be secured. There 
is a continued good demand for forging 
billets and wire rods, but shipments are 
hard to obtain because of the crowded 
condition of all mills. Prices are very 
firm, forging billets being quoted at $35, 
Chicago; wire rods, $36, Chicago, and 
sheet bars, $29, Pittsburg. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Manufactur- 
ers of bar iron are very optimistic 
over the future. Within the last ten 
days, demand has greatly increased 
due to the expiration of contracts 
made a year ago. The six months 
just ended were not particularly active 
from the standpoint of new tonnage, 
as most of the large consumers were 
operating on contracts made in 1900. 
Now, that most of these have expired, 
producers are looking for an increased 
volume of business over that booked 
last year since present prices and gen- 
eral trade conditions are more invit- 
ing than they were in June and July 
last year. A few local mills are still 
idle for repairs, but all are expected 
to be in operation before the end of 
the week. Steel bars are moving very 
briskly, the implement trade especially 
specifying liberally. We quote mill 
prices, Chicago delivery, as follows: 

tar iron, 1.66'4c; soft steel bars 
and bands, 1.66%c, half extras; soft 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76'4¢; 


—_— a 








caught up on their orders. 
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hoops, 2.061%4c base, fuli extras; old 
rail stock, 1.65¥%c. Jobbers report a 
good demand from stock, with prices 
firm. We quote bar iron, 2.10c, full 
extras; softsteel rounds and squares, 
3 inches and larger, $2 per 100 
pounds base; flats, 2 inches to 4 in- 
ches by 1% inch and larger, $2 per 
too pounds base; flats, 2 inches to 4 
inches by 1% inch and larger, $2 per 
yoo pounds base; flats, 4% inches x 

inches, and 6 inches x 
5-16 inch and thicker, $2 per 100 
pounds base; all ovals, half rounds, 


. 
5 
- 


$2 per 100 pounds base; steel bands, 
$1.85 to $1.95 half extras; soft steel 
hoops, $2.30 to $2.40 full 
Other sizes not 
$1.85 per too pounds base, plus half 


extras. 
mentioned above, 


extras. 

Sheets —As a result of the pro- 
nounced shortage in sheet bars and the 
consequent delay in deliveries, an ac 
tive demand has set in for carload lots 
of black and galvanized sheets The 
large stocks of local jobbers enable 
these interests to handle this trade in 
a prompt and satisfactory manner, and 
the volume of business deflected to 
these channels shows a_ steady _ in- 
crease. Jobbers, however, have exper- 
ienced some difficulty of late in re- 
plenishing their own stocks and are 
advising their customers to send speci 
fications in early to insure the deliv- 
ery when the material is needed. Mills 
are glutted with business, and with so 
much time lost by the necessity of 
shutting down for repairs and with 
raw material so hard to obtain, it will 
be months before most of them are 
There is 
no diminution in the volume of new 
tonnage, and it is not beside the truth 
to state that not in years have pro- 
ducers had to cope with so heavy a 
tonnage for sheet and tin plate 
The Waukesha Sheet Steel Co. and the 
Atlanta Sheet & Tin Plate Co., of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., and Atlanta, Ind., respec- 
tively, will soon start up their plants, 
thereby relieving the pronounced scarcity 
of black and galvanized sheets and tin 
plate. Prices are without change, though 
very strong, mill shipments, Chicago 
delivery, being quoted as follows: 

Nos. 8. 9 and 10, 1.96%4c; Nos. I! 
and 12, 2.01%c; Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.064%4c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.16'%c; box 
annealed; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.36%c; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.46%c; No. 26, 


2.51! ‘ No. 27; 2.50'42¢c; No 2s. 
2.66! .s No. 20, 2.81'4c; No 30, 
2.91%c. Jobbers’ prices on less than 


carload lots from store are as fol 
lows: No. 10, 2.20c; No. 12, 2.25c; 
No. 14, 2.30c; No. 16, 2.40c; Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.70¢c; 
No. 26, 2.75c; No. 27, 2.80c; No. 28 
2.85c; No. 30, 3.30¢. 
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Galvanized sheets, mill shipments, 
are as follows: Nos. 10 and tt, 
2.56%c to 2.61%c; Nos. 17 and 21, 
2.91%c to 2.96'%4c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
3.064%4c to 3.111¥%4c; Nos. 25 and 2%, 
3.2642c to 3.31%c; No. 27, 3.46% to 
3.51%c; No. 28, 3.71%c to 3.76%4c; 
No. 20, 3.0I%ec to 3.96%c; No. 30, 
4.1644c to 4.21%c. From. store, prices 
on less than carload lots are as fol- 
lows: Nos. 10 to 20, 3.10¢ to 3.20c; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 3.25¢ to 3.35c; No. 
26, 3.45c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.65¢ to 
3.75c; No. 28, 3.85c to 3.95c; No. 30, 
5.05c to 5.15c. 

Plates.—Little change is noted in the 
local plate situation. Deliveries of uni- 
versal plates are improving, and new 
tonnage on the sheared product shows 
also an increase. The local mill is com- 
fortably filled with orders for early 
shipment, but has little business on its 
books for deliveries a month or two 
ahead. Prices are without change, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, be- 
ing quoted as follows. 

Tank steel, '%4-inch and heavier, up 
to 100 inches wide, 1.76'4c base; flange 
steel, 1.86'4c base; marine steel, 1.96'%4c 
Plates 3-16 inch 
thick, $2 extra; gauges, 7 to 8, $3 


base; all full extras 
extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Less than car- 
load lots, $5 extra. We quote from 
local stocks; tank steel 447 inch and 
heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c to 
2.10C; 72 inches to 95 inches wide. 
2.10¢ to 2.20c; 3-16 inch up to and in- 
cluding 60 inches wide, 2.10¢ to 2.20c; 
3-16 inch 72 inches wide, 2.35¢ to 2.45¢; 
No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c; flange steel, 25¢ extra; heads, 
25c extra. 

Structural Steel.—Aside from the 
fact that western railroads are contem 
plating extensive improvements in 
their maintenance of way departments, 
involving a large tonnage of fabricated 
bridge material, nothing of importance 
has developed in this market this week 
affecting structural steel. None of the 
local buildings mentioned in this para- 
graph from time to time as being un- 
der discussion have been closed, al- 
though several are near to the letting 
point. Mills are gradually catching 
up on their orders, and early deliver- 
ies are easier to obtain today than at 
any other time this year. Contracts for 
1,500 tons of fabricated bridge material 
have been secured from railroads this 
week. The Pennsylvania Steel Co. se 
cured 700 tons of this order. Prices are 
without change, mill shipments, Chi 
cago delivery, being quoted as follows 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, 1.86'4c; angles, 3 to 6 inches 
1.86'%c; angles, larger than 6 inches, 
on one or both legs, 1.96'4c; beams, 
larger than 15 inches, 1.96%c; zees, 3 
inches and over, 1.86'4c; tees, 3 inches 


and over, 1.91'%c, with the usual extras 
for cutting to exact lengths, punching, 
coping, bending, etc. 

Quotations on lots from store are 
as follows: All angles three inches and 
larger, including six inches, $2.25 per 
100 pounds base, angles over six. inch- 
es, $2.35 per 100 pounds base; tees, 
three inches and larger, $2.30 per 100 
pounds base; beams, three inches to 
fifteen inches, inclusive, $2.25 per 100 
pounds base; beams, eighteen inches 
and larger, $2.35 per 100 pounds base; 
channels, three inches and larger, 
$2.25 per 100 pounds base. 

Rails and Track Supplies —There is 
a continued good demand for standard 
sections both for delivery in 1906 as 
well as in 1907. The Chicago Great 
Western has bought an _ additional 
2,000 tons for this year’s delivery, and 
the Grand Trunk has contracted for 
5,000 tons’ for 1907 shipment. The 
Great Northern, Lehigh Valley and 
Erie railroads have also bought 10,- 
000 tons each, all for next year’s de- 
livery. There is also a good demand 
for track supplies, contracts for about 
3,500 tons of spikes for 1907 delivery 
having been placed with the local mill 
in. the past week. The Illinois Steel Co. 
has been alloted 80,000 tons of the New 
York Central order for 160,000 tons. All 
this material is for use on lines west of 
Buffalo, spring delivery being specified. 
The Lackawanna Steel Co. secured the 
remaining 80,000 tons. 

Standard sections f. 0. b. mill, open- 
hearth rails, $29; Bessemer, $28; light 
rails, Bessemer steel, 30 to 45-pound 
sections, $28.50; 25-pound, $29.50; 20- 
pound, $30.50; 16-pound, $31.50; 12- 
pound, $32.50, and lighter 
down to eight pounds, $29.50 to $41.50, 
all f. o. b. mill. Track supplies are 
quoted as follows: Angle bars, 1.50c 
to 1.75c; spikes (for quick shipment), 


sections 


2.15¢c to 2.25c; for forward deliveries, 
2c; track bolts (for quick shipment), 
2.65c to 2.75c base; square nuts (for 
forward deliveries), 2.50c. 

Merchant Steel.—Specifications from 
the implement trade continue very 
heavy. Mills are running full and keep- 
ing pace with the requirements of their 
customers. Mill prices, Chicago deliv- 
ery, are without change, as follows: 

Planished or smooth finished tire 
steel, 1.86%4c; iron finish, up to 1% x 
4 inch, 1.81%c; iron finish, 14 x 1% 
inch and larger, 1.66'4c,-base; channels 
for solid rubber tires, 4 to 1 inch, 
2.1614c, and 1% inch and larger, 2.06%c; 
smooth finished machinery _ steel, 
1.91'4c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.71'ec; con- 
cave and convex sleigh shoe, 1.96%c; 
cutter shoe, 2.35c; toe calk steel, 
2.21'¢c; railway spring, 1.86%4c; cru- 
cible tool steel, 6%c to 8c, and still 
higher prices are asked on special 
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grades. Shafting, 50 per cent off in 
car lots and 45 per cent in less than 
car lots, in base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Contracts will be 
let this week by the city of Chicago for 
8,400 tons of 16-inch to 30-inch pipe, 
and for the 2,500 tons of pipe, for 
which Dayton, O. is in the market. 
No other transactions of note have 
come up. Prices are firm but without 
change. We quote, four-inch water 
pipe, $32.50; six and eight-inch pipe, 
$31; 10-inch and larger, $30; gas pipe, 
$1 extra. 

Boiler Tubes.—Mills are enjoying a 
reasonable activity in tubes. This is 
largely in the shape of specifications, 
new tonnage being light. Prices are 
without change, although cutting is re- 
ported to a slight extent among job- 
bing interests. We quote as follows: 


Steel Iron Seam 
less 
1 to 1% inches............... 44.%5 43.35 53.35 
1X to an | eae 58.35 43.35 40.3) 
SE ee 60.35 48 35 43.35 
2% to in SR RR BS. 35 55.35 
2X to 4% inches (Seamless) _ 50.85 
6 to18 bet.” seeedeeret : 43 35 
Less than carload lots, from store, 
as follows: 
Seam- 
Steel Iron less 
Steel 
1 to 1% inches inclusive 40 35 42% 
1% to 244 inches, inclusive.. 50 35 35 
2% inches, inclusive........ 52% 35 36 
2% to 5 inches, inclusive... 60 1% 42% 


Merchant Pipe.—Buyers are taking 
advantage of the low prices now rul- 
ing to liberally protect themselves for 
the last half of the year. New ton- 
nage this week is active, and specifica- 
tions are also free. Prices are without 
change, but firm on the present basis. 
We quote, on the base sizes, %4 to 6- 
inch black steel pipe, 70.45 per cent 
discount, and 69.35 Chicago for galvan- 
ized pipe. Quotations on material 
from stock remain at 76 to 77 per cent 
discount on the base sizes 4% to 6-inch 
black steel pipe. 

Wire Products.—The 
raw material is the most serious prob- 
lem confronting manufacturers of wire 
products. Even the American Steel 
& Wire Co. is curtailing its operations 
because of a shortage in rods, although 
independent mills are feeling the 
dearth the most keenly, many of them 
being dependent on this concern for 
their supply. While a number of 
plants shut down for repairs, many 
more are operating to only part of 
their capacity by reason of this short- 


scarcity of 


age. 

There is no evidence of a decline in 
demand, and manufacturers anticipate 
doing a larger business in July than 
they have ever done before in 
month despite the present handicap in 
the scarcity of labor and steel. Prices 
are firm, but without change, and we 
quote mill Chicago deliv- 
ery, as follows: 


shipments, 


this, 
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Wire nails, $2; painted barbed wire, 


$2.15; galvanized barbed wire, $2.45: 
smooth annealed wire, $1.85; smooch 
galvanized wire, $2.15; polished  sta- 


ples. $2.15; galvanized staples, $2.40. 
Carload lots to retailers, 5 cents higher 


than above prices; less than carload 

lots, 15 cents higher. 
Coke.—Connellsville 72-hour brands 

are firm at a minimum of $2.75 ovens, 


with some _ producers aie $2.8s. 
Contracting for forward deliveries is 
very free, and there is a stiff demand 


for nearby shipments. sy-product 
coke is also strong, local quotations 
being firm at $5.50 Chicago. The 


South Chicago piant is being increased 

by the addition of 40 ovens. 
Old Material—Apathy is the 

note of the local market. 


pre- 
vailing Trad- 
ing is light, dealers short on supplies 
being the heaviest buyers. Stocks in 
the hands of local consumers are large, 
and it is scarcely possible much scrap 
will be bought in this market for the 
next month or so. Despite this quiet- 


melting steel, railroad 


ness, however, 

wrought and stove plate are firmer 
and slightly higher in price. The 
Santa Fe and Rock Island lists men- 
tioned a couple of weeks ago were 
sold last week, the bulk of the ton- 
nage going to a Joliet consumer. We 
quote as follows, gross tons being 


given in ‘the first paragraph: 


Old Stee] Rails (4 feet and over). .... $15.50 to 16 00 
Old Steel Rails (less than 4 feet).... 14.00 to 14 50 
Old Car Wheels 18.00 to 18.25 
Old Iron Rails........................ 2050 to 21.00 


Relaying Rails,subject to inspection 27.00 to 27,50 
Heavy Melting Steel................. 13.50 to 14.00 
Mixed Country Steel................. 11.00 to 11.50 


We quote net tons, as follows: 


No. 1 BR. R. Wrought................. $13.50 to 13.75 
No. 2 8. BR. Wrought................. 12.50 to 12.75 
BAG SE ee are 15. %5 to 16.00 
Dealers’ Forge No. 1................. 11.25 to 11.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 925 to 9.50 
No. 1 oat. 150 pounds and less.. . 13.00 to 13.50 
ete nae weicx cars adxceve &25 to &.50 


S50 to 9.00 


Mixed Busheling (No. 1 & No. 2).. 
7.2% to 7.50 


RS cv cc ivccbeedis aves eens 
No. 1 Boilers Cut.. eae, 
Boiler Punchings. .. SAE Sn ee 11.00 to 11.50 
3 “ara 22 50 to 23.00 
17.50 to 18.06 


Iron Axle Turnings.................. 9.25 to 9.50 
ee EE daiakel sana 7.00 to 7.50 
Mixed Borings, etc.................... 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 8.75 tc 9.00 
Railroad Malleable .................. 12.50 to 13.09 
Agricultural Malleable........._... 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap... 11.00 to 11.50 
Old Tron Splice Bars................. : 16.00 to 16.50 
CLEVELAND. 


Both Foundry and Steel Making Irons 
Scarce and the Market Strong. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review | 
BROWNING BuiLpiNG, July 17 5 


Iron Ore.—Range railroads are 
handling a heavier tonnage and ore is 
moving better than in June, 
record. Labor condi- 


which es- 
tablished a new 
tions about the mines are fairly satis- 
the lakes 
been few of late and shipping interests 
believe that the heavy fogs which 
have interfered greatly with navigation 


factory, accidents on have 


will not cause much trouble during the 


remainder of the season. There is 
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but in- 
having 
cargoes. 
is short- 
for two large 
While 
announced, they 
the size 
boats most recently 


no scramble for wild tonnage, 


dependent vessel owners are 
little difficulty in 
The Pittsburg Steamship Co. 
contracts 

1907 


not 


securing 


ly to place 
freighters for delivery. 
specifications are 
will probably be about same 
as the other large 
built for this interest. 
While there is little 


available for this year some 


ore remaining 
few sales 
have been made recently at an advance 
of 50 cents over the regular scale and 
a great deal 
taken at this figure if it could have been 


more would have been 


procured. 

Pig Iron —The 
stiffened perceptibly 
and all 
There is 


foundry iron situa- 


tion has during 
the past 


exceedingly 


week lines are now 
practi- 
no Bessemer or basic to be had 
and furnaces 


sold out 


strong. 
cally 
for this 
in this district 
through the half on 
well. An for 
for delivery 
the 


year’s delivery 


are generally 
foundry iron as 


inquirer 1,500 tons of 
after thor- 


field ob- 


foundry early 


oughly canvassing local 


tained two reluctant offers to furnish 
the iron at $17.50 Cleveland. Iron is 
coming into this territory from the 
Ohio river at $16.50, furnace, and some 
southern iron is selling locally. No 
large sales are reported, as_ melters 
generally covered their requirements 
during the recent very heavy buying 


movement of northern irons or that of 


southern irons immediately following. 
The price on foundry is tending toward 
$17.00 northern valley. Basic prices 
one lot of 
at $17.15 


In anothet 


have also advanced, 


tons selling during the week 


for fourth quarter delivery. 


case for a similar tonnage a consumer 
offered $17.15 and, it is reported, was 
forced to pay $17.25. A furnace inter- 


est which is in constant touch with the 


situation that there is not a 


ton of Bessemer or basic 


reports 
for this year’s 
delivery to be obtained in the valley. 


Coke is 


selling at $2.75 


furnace 
$3.00. 


increasingly scarce, 
foundry at 


predicted dur- 


and 
Much higher prices are 
ing the fall and producers are already 
We Cleve- 


as follows: 


selling reluctantly. quote, 


land delivery, 
Bessemer . re 
No. 1 Foundry... het x woes SEM '50 to 18.00 
No. 2 Foundry ............ . 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 3 Foundry..... 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 2Southern ............ ... 1735 to 17.60 
Gray Forge............ . 16.35 to 16.85 
Gray Forge. Southern 15 85 to 16 25 
Lake Superior charcoal . 19.50 to 20.00 


Finished Materials —The feature of 
the present situation is the remarkable 
lines. 
for 


consumption in practically all 
The output of structural materials, 
instance, is something like 40,000 tons 
per month heavier than it was Jan. 1, 
and mills 
for future 


interests 


yet it is all being absorbed 
bookings 
bar iron 


improved 
Local 


report 
deliveries. 
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‘are sold well through the year and 
report an exceedingly active demand, 
so strong in fact that an advance may 
result. Light rails are selling readily 
and the new 
cently announced is being rigidly ad- 
Better deliveries are pro- 
Other lines are 


schedule of prices re- 


hered to. 
curable on billets. 
unchanged. 

Old Materials.—Mills are beginning 
to sound the market and it seems that 
the long period of comparative inac- 
tivity is nearly over. Recent lists of 
20,000 tons of the Pennsylvania and 
jo,000 tons of the B. & O. were taken 
at good prices. We quote, f. o. b. 
Cleveland, as follows, gross tons in the 
first paragraph: 


Old iron rails ...... ; 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet)......... 15.50 to 16.00 


Old steel rails (under 6 eve .-++ « 16.00 to 16.50 
Old car wheels.. ...» +, 16 50 to 16.75 
Steel boiler plate . Oe a 12.00 to 13.00 
OS SS SS ae 19 00 to 20.00 
Malleable iron (railroad). 15 00 to 15.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural). . 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy steel.......... srausech sae 15.00 to 15 50 
Country mixed steel 13.00 to 13.50 


We quote net tons as follows: 


No. 1 B. R. wrought.............+.... 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 busheling............ = 12.00 to 13 50 
No. 1 machine cast .. .............. 13.50 to 14.00 
EE. cc lcussddnceda .... 22.00 to 23 00 
Axle turnings . 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought Sarniagetives from cast). 9.U0to 9.50 
Ss cceddekuadnacednaneiecse 10.00 to 10.50 
Pipes and flues ertccace, oo SE 
Tank iron colin ae . 10.50 to 11.00 
aon = band iron..... at aillats se 7.50 to 8.00 
Sheet iron....... meueédieh: ©) ease 6.50 to 7.00 
Weoughe “irillings See 9 O0to 9.50 

10.00 to 10 50 

° » 


PE icccé cages bbensnqenccn© cos 
Cast borings.. ... 


~ 
= 
4 
~= 
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CINCINNATI. 
Some Business Done at Low Figures. 
—Market Continues Quiet. 
July 17 
Pig Iron.—There has been no no 
ticeable change in the market the past 
week and business is still on the quiet 


order. There is not much inquiry and 
but few sales of importance have been 
reported. An Ohio manufacturer 


bought about 600 tons of southern tron 
at $13.00 Birmingham basis. There ts 
an inquiry for gray forge involving 
from 500 to 2,500 tons on which it ts 
expected that $11.50 to $11.75 Birming- 
ham will be done, as this grade is more 
plentiful than other descriptions. The 
market seems to have settled down 


into another period of waiting with 


many buyers covered for the third 
quarter of the year and those who have 
not covered inclined to_—irresist 
any advance over $13.00 Birm- 
ingham or $16.00 at northern 
furnace. While there is still 


an occasional sale of southern iron at 
$13.00, this price is exceptional and we 
cannot find that it is being openly 
quoted by any furnace agency here. 
The lowest open quotation is $13.25 
and some furnaces are holding for 
$13.50 strong. In northern iron, so 
far as southern Ohio is concerned, 


there is general report of these fur- 
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naces being well sold up for the next 
three months and they are asking 
$16.50 at furnace. This makes them 
complacent about new business. Each 
week bringsreports of additional south- 
ern stacks withdrawing from the mar- 
ket on account of blowing out or being 
sold up, so that the offerings of south- 
ern iron are becoming more nearly 
confined to the largest producers. It 
will be seen, therefore, that with a 
large number of buyers covered and 
the others resisting an advance in price, 
while producers have a good volume 
of orders on their books, the situation 
is liable to be one of quiet strength for 
the present at least. The attitude of 
those buyers who are still uncovered 
forthe third quarter is that unless they 
can get their iron as cheaply as their 
competitors did on the break to $13.00, 
they will hold off and buy from hand to 
mouth until the situation becomes 
more clearly defined. We quote f. o 
b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Foundry No. 1............ $16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Foundry No. 2............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern Foundry No. 3........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Southern Foundry No. 4.. _...... 15.00 to 15 50 
Southern Foundry No. 1, ‘seft.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft.. 16.00 to 16.50 
PT PL. oniinetidhews « édeeeGeusek 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern F Foundry No.1. OEE 18.15 
Northern Foundry No. 2............ 17.65 
Northern Foundry No. 3. 17.15 
Jackson County Silvery,8 per cent 20.15 to 20.65 
Southern Charcoal .................. 24.00 to 25.00 


Finished Material.—There is fair 
activity in bar iron at steady prices. 
Plates are selling fairly well, but prices 
maintained, although 
market. 


are not rigidly 
there is no weakness in the 
Structural shapes continue firm with 
prompt deliveries bringing premiums. 

We quote: 


with dealers quoting 1.85¢c for iron and 


bars at 1.63c, half extras, 
steel out of store. Galvanized sheets, 
No. 10 and No 12, in car lots are 2.68c 
We quote black sheets, No. 27 at 
2.53 in car lots of 500 bundles. Black 
sheets out of store are selling as fol- 
lows: No. 28, 2.90c; No. 27, 280c; No. 
16, 2.25c; No. 14, 2.15c; No. 12, 2.10¢ 
Tank plates are firm and sell out of 
store at 2c to 2.10c for ™%4-inch and 
2.10c for 3-16, Nos. 8 and to. Beams 
and channels are quoted at 2.25¢ to 
2.35c from stock and angle 
2.15¢ for base sizes. 

Merchant pipe is steady with a good 
run of orders being figured on all the 
time and prices are being maintained 
well up to the schedule. We quote f 
o. b. Cincinnati as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts) 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe Wrought Iron 
Pipe 

Black Galv. Black Galv 


Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent 


% and \ inches.. 69.7 53.7 
% inch....... cob 613 
NOS Es on, a 61.7 
¥% to 6 inches........ 77.7 67.7 
7 to 12 inches........ 72.7 57.7 


Coke.—There is considerable activity 
in the market. A number of foundry 


7 


contracts have been placed during the 
week and one or two important con- 
are well 
maintained and some of the ovens are 
holding for stronger figures although 


tracts are pending. Prices 


there is no change in the range of 
We quote prices at the leading 
coke producing centers as follows: 


prices. 


Coke prompt shi | eee $2.50 per ton 
Wise County, Va. Foundry . 

Coke on contracts.... $2.65 to 2.75 per ton 
Pocahontas Furnace « 

prompt shipment........ = RD to 2.25 per ton 
Pocahontas Foundry Co’ 

on contracts.............. * 2.65 to 2.75 per ton 
Connellsville Furnace 


prompt shipment.. ..2.50 to 2.75 per ton 
Connellsville oundry Co 
on contracts W513 to 8.00 per ten 
New River Foundry Cokeon 
GUURIREED . vunadsesdage ines 2 75 to 3.00 per ton 
wr a Furnac> Coke, 
pt shi pent 
tWike ‘County, 
sold mainly on asliding scale basis for a 
iron prices on the following basis: $1.65 to 
$1.70 per ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 17 nt 
= oe advance on pig iron above $9.00 Birm- 
ngham. 


Old Material.—The market is dull 


and without feature or change. We 





quote: 

Old No.1 railroad foundry i snet tons$14.00 to 14 50 
Cast machine and foun vy net tons. 12.50 to 13.00 
Old iron rails, gross tons .. 20.00 to W 50 
Old steel rails, gross tons........... 15 50 to 16 00 
Old short le: roe oi . 16.00 to 17.00 
Old iron axles, net ... 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy melting scrap, gross ton.... 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate, net tons. . 10.00 to 10.50 
Wroug t turnings, net tons . . 8.00to 9.50 
Cast borings, net tons. . T@Oto 7.50 
Car wheels,net toms. —_............. 16 00 to 16.50 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Many Sa'es Made—Consumers are 


Urging Prompt Deliveries. 
July 17. 
Pig Iron.—Numerous sales running 


all the way from 25 tons up to 3,000, 


have marked the past week and seem 


to indicate that the bottom figures of 
the year have been passed and that the 
tide has turned in favor of the sellers. 
The urgency of consumers, many of 
whom make the plea that they must 
shut down their places unless they can 
get iron in two or three days, shows 
how close to the wind they have been 
The statistical position of the 
in this 


sailing 
trade, considering the furnaces 
territory blown out for repairs and 
others likely to do so, is also strongly 
in favor of sellers. As many of these 
have their order books entirely filled 
for the third quarter, they are now 
only taking business for the last quar- 
ter and for 1907. Prices have naturally 
stiffened under the strong 
and furnaces which had been making 


concessions are now holding firmly to 


demand, 


Basic iron, which is 
extremely scarce, readily brings $17.75 
and even $18 has been paid by a con 


advanced figures. 


sumer in desperate need of materiai 
\ll kinds of foundry iron have been 
in demand, and prices which have risen 
in response to the heavy volume of 
orders and inquiries, may be quoted 


as follows: 


a eS 


aye 














’ 


8 

No 1X Foundry......................$19.00 to 19 25 

No. 2X_ Foundry..................000s 18.50 to 18.75 

<<), |e da peches oo0e 18 00 to 18.25 

Standard Gray Forge.................. 16.25 to 16.50 
aeeee peketesnedebbcdecescaccoces Ble ee ae 

Low Phosphorus... .... .............. 24.50 to 25.00 


very noticeable improvement in orders 
during the past week, and while there 
is no boom, which would certainly be 
discouraged, the feeling is decidedly 
more optimistic. Bar iron, so long the 
weak spot in the market, is in better 
demand, and the orders for structural 
material, steel plates and bars, are all 
that could be wished. The award dur- 
ing the past week of the contracts for 
two new battleships to local compan- 
ies, the Cramps and the New York 
Ship Building Co., in Camden, means 
large orders for material during the 
next three years. Prices which show 
no change, may be quoted as follows: 

Beams, channels and angles accord- 
ing to specifications, 1.83%4c to 2c; re- 
fined iron bars, 1.63%c to 1.73%c; steel 
bars, 1.63%c to 1.73%c; plates, 1.73%c 
to 1.83%c. 

Old Material.—So little has been 
doing in the scrap market that there 
is no basis for price variations. The 
conditions named last week as making 
for stagnation, that is, railroad em- 
bargoes, strikes and lack of demand, 
continue unchanged. Prices are sub- 
stantially without change, as follows: 


Old steel rails................... eswtael $16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 steel scrap........ née cgkatesesenn 15.75 to 16.00 
Old steel axles.................6.008- «. 18.25 to 18.75 
SO IDs cones cccveeccocseccovese 24.50 to 25.00 
Old iron rails........ dan cdedienevet eh 19.50 to 20.00 
Old car wheels....... ................ 16.00 to 16.50 
Choice scrap, R. R. No. 1 wrought.... 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 1 yard scrap...........ceceecceceee 15.50 to 16.00 
Machinery scrap...................005 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phosphorus scrap................ 19.00 to 20.00 
Wrought iron pipe..... Seaaneeed. nuke 12.25 to 12.75 
No. 1 forge fire scrap........... puwened 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary ....... 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought turnings..................... 11.00 to 11.50 
Axle turnings, heavy.................. 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast borings................ de cecineh ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Stove plates...... 66N600e0 heleocageess 11.00 to 11.50 





According to the press reports, E. 
H. Harriman has become a large buyer 
of railroad ties in Japan and is having 
them delivered at Guaymas, Mexico, 
for 56 cents gold each. A contract for 
1,500,000 ties has been let and one ship 
load of 83,000 has already been deliy- 
ered. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





Sales Double Pig Iron Production. — 
Many Furnaces Out. 

July 16. 

Alabama pig iron still finds a ready 
sale, though in small lots. The aggre- 
gate is healthy, however, being more 
than double the production. One large 
interest is quoted as saying that the 
sales day in and day out have been 
most satisfastory though the custom- 
ers are numerous. The lots range 
from a car load to 250 and 300 tons, 
indicating that the purchasing is being 
done either by the small 


constmers 
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or by those who are buying just for 
their immediate needs. In the ma- 
jority of cases the consumers are de- 
manding early delivery of their product 
and as consequence railroads report a 
better movement of pig iron from this 


district. 
Quotations are holding firm at $13.50 
per ton, No. 2 foundry. The smaller 


manufacturers are handicapped a little 
by having furnaces out of blast for re- 
The Tutwiler, Lacey-Buek and 
‘are em- 


pairs. 
Woodward Iron 
ploying a large force of men repairing 
furnaces. It will be thirty days more 
before these if by then, 
will be able to produce as much iron 
as is their custom. The Alabama Con- 
solidated Coal & Iron Co. has two fur- 
naces at Ironton in blast and the big 
furnace at Gadsden is still manufactur- 
ing basic iron for the Southern Steel 
Co. 
pany are being met promptly, however, 
even if it is necessary to purchase the 
product in the district. The Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has been 
selling iron right along and now has 
order books well supplied. 

It is given out on good authority in 
this district that southern furnaces have 
probable make _ for three 
and that it will be 
ready for the 


companies 


companies, 


All orders accepted by this com- 


sold the 
months to come 
wise to put furnaces 
torch into operation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Half a dozen furnaces 
are undergoing repairing within a short 
distance of Birmingham and in almost 
is stated that there 
be 


instance it 
little more 


every 


remains but to 


work 


done before the improvements are 
completed. 
The home consumption is _ still 


steady. The puddling furnaces at the 
rolling mills in this district are being 
started again and before the end of 
the month it is believed the finishing 
department will have resumed opera- 
tion. The mills shut down on June 30 
and considerable repairing has been 
done in the different plants. There is 
a steady demand for finished iron and 
steel and reports have it that the ‘stock 
houses at each of the Gate City, Birm- 
ingham and Bessemer mills do not 
carry very large assortments, so steady 
have been the shipments of the prod- 
ucts. 

There is positively no change in con- 
ditions at the steel plants. The South- 
ern Steel Co. expects to be able to 
start its blast iron furnace at Gadsden 
within the next three weeks and then 
basic iron for the big steel plant will 
be produced again. The plant of the 
Tennessee company at 
ing well and the new superintendent, 
who has now gotten acquainted with 
the plant, expects to make a showing 


Ensley is do- 
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in the way of output before the end of 
another month. As a result of starting 
work on a new steel plant at Ensley 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., which 
week, there is a boom on in real estate 


Was announced last 
for five miles around the steel city, 
John A. Topping, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Tennesse Co,, 
announced here that contracts have 
been let for the better portion of the 


material and machinery for the new 


steel mill and that no time was going 


to be lost in putting up the plant. 

Machine shops and foundries in this 
district are doing nicely and prospects 
are improving a little. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Structural Workers’ Scarce.—Pig Iron 
Firm, but Sales are Light. 

St. Louts, July 16.—Contractors re- 
port a scarcity of structural iron work- 
ers in St. Louis, or at least an insuffi- 
men for 
and that 
begun within the next 


cient number of skilled steel 
the 


which 


work now in progress 
be 
weeks. Several contractors have 
signified their to 
more men at work on the buildings in 
course The delay 


occasioned by the strike of the steel 


will 
few 
willingness place 


of construction. 


produced a condition which 
builders. 


workers 
upset the plans 
Labor cannot be procured in other cit- 
ies because of the construction boom, 


of many 


which seems to be widespread. The 
iron molders’ strike in East S. Louis 
has apparently gone by the board. 


Heavy inroads have been made upon 
the ranks of the strikers and imported 
laborers have aided in preventing any 


extensive loss to employers. In 
Springfield, Mo., however, the situa- 
tion has grown serious within the 


last few days and four officers of the 
United Iron Works are under charges 
of interfering with an officer, in pro- 
tecting several of their strikebreakers 
from the Small 
riots are of frequent occurence, though 
the police have kept the situation pret- 


rioting union men. 


ty well in hand. It is believed that 
the charges against the iron works’ 
officers will be of no moment and it 


is a fact that the charges themselves 
are merely nominal. Numerous union 
and non-union men have been arrested 
of concealed 
weapons and heavy fines inflicted. 
Pig Iron —lIron is firm, but sales are 
reported to be light. There has been 
a good run of inquiries. The large 
quantities absorbed by the local mar- 
ket during the recent low level have 
not been disposed of to such an extent 
to justify active trading, though 
One firm today 


on charges carrying 


as 


there is no complaint. 
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reported a sale of 6,00 tons of basic 
iron at $18.50. Prices are holding 
steady, with No. 2 southern at $17 f. 
o. b. for immediate and future ship- 
ments. Quotations are as follows: 


Te, Boxer caccntsyessecdecs $17.50 to 18.00 
a. RIE «Je nuwalgnn teases aa ate 17.00 to 17.50 
Gouthorm No. 8............sccccsceeee 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern No. 4.................+++0+. 16.25 to 16.75 
Gray Forge... .......02esseceeceesees 16.00 to 16.50 


Coke.—Several good sales of coke, 
aggregating about 2,500 tons are re- 
ported. Prices are firm and a slight 
tendency to advance is shown. Con- 
nelisville and Virginia 72-hour foundry 
is quoted at $5.80 to $6.30 f. o. b. for 
immediate and future shipment. 


NEW YORK. 


Pig Iron Fairly Active.-—-No Boom But 
Tendency of Prices Firmer. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review. 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau 8r.. July 17 


Pig Iron—The market for foundry 
iron has been fairly active during the 
week with many producers unwilling to 
take on more business and several 
notices of advances. The fear of a mid- 
summer decline is now past and even 
conservative dealers look for increased 
While the 


majority of melters are supplied for 


values all along the line. 


the next two months, production is st'!] 
falling and business for the last three 
months of the year has scarcely been 
touched. 

The total of the week's foundry iron 
sales is probably somewhat above con- 
sumption and also the production of 
the same period. The greatest activity 
prevailed in the southern product, 
while steel irons scarcely appeared in 
the market at all. 
sale reported involved some 7,000 tons 
of misfit foundry irons. The H. P. 
Smith Co. of Westfield, Mass., took 
about 5,000 tons, but this was divided 


The largest single 


among several dealers; the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. awarded 
contracts for 1,000 tons and a New 
England cotton machinery manufactur- 
er for 1.000 tons. The remaining sales 
were of the usual routine character, 
the tonnage varying from 500 tons 
down to 50. 

The average of prices has advanced 
slightly during the week, but scarcely 
enough to warrant a change of quota- 
tions. Southern No. 2 is now firmly 
held at $13.50 Birmingham and individ 
ual northern furnaces continue to ad- 
vance quotations by 25 and 50 cent steps. 
The latest to report an advance is the 
producer of the Cfane brand of iron 
the increase being 25 cents per ton. It 
is true, most of the reported advances 
are merely notifications that some par- 
ticular furnace is out of the market, or 
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at least not anxious for business, but 
the effect is one of increased strength. 

The following are prices of pig iron 
at tidewater: 


_Northern No. 1 Foundry............ .. $18.25 to 19.00 
nD ME ni ine gg Ja enaibiale ds 17.75 to 18.55 
Ss SND Roath) nue d6bkeen an eest dane 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Southern Foundry.............. 17.5 to 18.00 
No. 2 Southern Foundry.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 8 Southern Foundry.............. 16.15 to 17.00 
Sees Gy SIGs dbncacesecsdacandas on 15.50 to 16.00 


Pig Iron Certificates and Warrants. 
—There has been no activity on the 
New York Produce Exchange in cer- 
tificates and warrants and prices have 
shown a tendency to sag. The apathy 
is ascribed to the lack of iron in the 
yards with which to do business. One 
sale of 100 tons, standard foundry, for 
November delivery, is reported today 
at $17.35. 
quotations. 

Standard Foundry Contracts. 
Bid. Asked 


The following are today’s 


DO Saud cagseaeeuthet ..17.25 17.50 
CORE ke is, coennsss ces SD ee 
OE Sy ers 17.25 17.35 


Finished Iron and Stee!l.—The rail 
business continues to roll up an ever 
increasing tonnage and the structural 
stecl market has undergone a _ notice- 
In this field 
the railroads continue to furnish the 
bulk of the orders’ but the building 
trade is also beginning to bestir itself 
material. The American 


able increase in activity. 


for more 
Bridge Co., during the first two weeks 
in July booked orders aggregating 29,- 
ooo tons. Most of these were individ- 
ually small, but there were a few of 
notable size. Among the _ contracts 
awarded the company during the week 
was one calling for about 4,500 tons of 
steel for the new building to be erected 
on the site of the old Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, corner of Broadway and 34th 
street, New York, and one for 2,000 
tons of bridge material for the Brook- 
ville & Mahoning 
these there were a number of small 


railway. Besides 
orders including one involving 275 tons 
for the Baltimore & Ohio. Milliken 
jros., Inc., secured the contract for 
1,000 tons of miscellaneous material for 
the new Roebling rod mill near Tren- 
ton, N. J., and the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co. is to furnish 2,000 
tons of steel for grade crossing con- 
struction in Wheeling, West Virginia. 
The rail contracts closed during the 
week make a total of nearly 150,000 
tons. The New York Central has re- 
served space in- the leading rolling 
mills’ schedules for a total of 240,000 
tons of rails for 1907 delivery. An 
interesting report is the purchase by 
the Southern Pacific Co. of 50,000 tons 
of rails which are to be rolled in Bilbao, 
Spain, and shipped to the Cananea 


extension of the system in Mexico. 


PRICE CHART: 
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SOUND UNION PRINCIPLES. 

In these days when one hears so 
much of the violent and unreasonable 
methods of labor unions, it is indeed 
pleasant to consider one union whose 
members are bound together with prin- 
ciples which entitle the order to the 
name which it bears, that of brother- 
hood. 

In a recent interview which was pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of 


neers, clearly and in a most interest- 


Locomotive  Engi- 


ing and impressive manner explains 


the principles and methods of opera- 
When asked 


not a 


tion of that great order. 


whether an engineer who is 


member of the Brotherhood can get 


employment, Mr. Stone replied: 


“Yes; a tenth of the engineers in 
this country are not in our organiza- 
tion. We give them no trouble and 
make no effort to deprive them of 
their places. All that we do is to in- 
sist that they be paid brotherhood 
wages, work brotherhood hours and 
be. given all of our own conditions 
and privileges. These matters we 
arrange with the railroads and not 
with the men themselves. Some of 
those who are out would be welcome 
and some would not be accepted by 
us under any circumstances.” 


In other words, instead of resorting 
to all kinds of violent methods, in- 
cluding murder and intimidation of 
their 
union, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


all who are not members’ of 


Engineers puts itself on the high plane 


of selecting tor membership the best 
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of the engineers, and then working for 
those who are not members to obtain 
for them the same conditions as those 
Of course, 


but 


enjoyed by the members. 
there is a selfish motive involved, 
the selfishness is akin to altruism be- 
kind the 
When a 
force all members of a trade to 
is that 


cause it is a which helps 


other fellow. union tries to 


enter 


its ranks, the inevitable result 


men of the lowest as well as the 


best character are initiated, but the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


has succeeded because it insists upon 


one of the tests 


Mr. 


not 


high character as 


for membership. Stone explains 


that the union does allow drunk- 


enness ror does it tolerate insubordina- 


tion or incompetency. It also de- 
mands _ that 


mate debts and it is a matter 


engineers pay their legiti- 


f record 


that a distinguished member of the 


order, who was one of its founders, 


was not permitted to attend one of 


its conventions because of his ill-treat 
Mr. 


intemperate are 


ment of his wife. Stone states 


that who are 


dropped from the brotherhood and the 


men 


employers are notified. Responsibility 


for further action then rests upon the 


railroads. It is not possible for any 
officer of the brotherhood to order a 
strike, but the grand chief can veto 


the action even after two-thirds of the 
brotherhood order one. 
delib- 


engineers of the 


Utmost care is taken to obtain 


erate action before resorting to a 
strike; consequently, it is seldom 
found necessary to resort to this ex- 
treme measure. The Brotherhood pol- 


icy has been to mind its own business 
and not to participate in any sympathy 
When 
lack of 


Brotherhood points ‘to its 


strike. condemned by other 


unions for sympathy, the 


achieve- 
ments, for its members have constant- 
ly been bettering their wages and con 
ditions and believe that these results 
are justification of its policy. 


The 
well look to the 


labor unions of the country 


may srotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers for guidance. 


Until the bludgeon is given up and all 


attempts to force men to join their 


ranks are abandoned and until good 


character and efficient service are in- 


sisted upon, the unions cannot hope 


for permanent success. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE ROLLING 
MILL. 

The invasion of steel works and rolling 
mills by electric power has been startling, 
Ten years ago it is doubtful whether the 
most sanguine friends of this means of 
power transmission would have predicted 
space of time the 


that in so short a 


adoption of electric power for driving 
rolling mills would become com- 


The 
Review of July 5 


heavy 


mon. article in THe IrRon TRADE 


would have read like a 


romance, where a description was given 


of a 30-inch reversing plate mill, to be 


operated solely by electricity, and the 


motors designed to reverse in the short 
space of three seconds from a speed 
150 revolutions per minute in one direc- 


tion to an equal speed in the oppos'te 


direction, an acceleration of 100 revolu 
tions per second, yet that is what is to 
be done in the new mill being erected 
by the Illinois Steel Co. With it will be 
erected a rail mill, to be driven con- 
tinuously by electricity, and to roll rails 
up to 45-pound sections. Other mills are 
in operation, in both the United States 
and Germany, with electricity as the driv- 
ing power. 

There are probably few progressive 


managers of the lighter types of rolling 


mills who do not now wish that they had 


their mills to build over again, so that 
they could use electricity, even where 
their present steam power is exerted 


through the most approved types of steam 
engine, 

to cortend 
as if 


Steam 


Electricity has had no little 


with in this invasion.~ It was not 


the case has heen that direct 


power had long shown its best capabilities 


and engineers and mill managers were 
eager for novelty on that account. Fif- 
teen years ago it is doubtful if the ma 


jority of managers did not regard a 


Corliss engine as out of place in a rolling 


The 


driven by the 


mill. majority of mills were being 


most elementary type of 


steam engine. During these same fifteen 


years, in which electricity has made a 
place for itself in driving mills, there has 
been a greater improvement in the char- 
used for driving 


It is 


acter of steam engines 
than in all the time before. 
that 


mills, 


engines themselves have 


but that the 


not the 


been improved, types have 


been introduced into rolling mills, when 


formerly they were considered — ill 


adapted to such use, 
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The line of improvement in electrical 
machinery which has probably done most 
to encourage its adoption in mill opera- 
tions has been that of developing a high 
torque at starting. The first important 
application of electrical power was in 
cranes, where the chief competition was 
hydraulic power, with its absolute sud- 
denness of starting and stopping, a line 
on which the early electric motors could 
not compete, and advantages in other di- 
rections had to be shown to make up for 
this deficiency. This has all been 
changed, when a motor driving a heavy 
mill can reverse in three seconds. 

Electricity has thus far found no limit 
in iron and steel works operations. It 
has conquered in one direction after 
another. Its most recent success, in 
driving the heaviest machinery, leaves 
no field unconquered. It certainly is the 
universal fluid, when it helps to raise the 
iron ore from the ground, separates it 
where necessary, by another form of its 
power, from the gangue, drives ma- 
chinery in various processes through the 
conversion into finished product, fur- 
nishes light at all stages, and even by 
magnetic attraction lifts huge pieces of 
steel when they must be carried from 


one point to another, + 


TOO MUCH EDUCATION? 

Referring to a discussion of the 
scarcity of labor in the last issue of THE 
Iron TRADE Review, a_ correspondent 
writes us as follows: 

Editor Tae Iron Trane Review: 

The Baltimore American of this date 
quotes you on the scarcity of labor. It 
is all due to the fact that the public 
schools are educating the workers away 
from work They should be abolished. 
George Stephenson worked from the 
time he could walk. He never went a 
day to school in his life, and he did not 
learn to read and write until after he 
was 18 years of age. FRANciIs LIVESEY. 

Sykesville, Md. 

While we do not believe there are 
many readers who will share the extreme 
view expressed by our correspondent, 
there is a wide-spread belief that in 
some parts of the country, especially 
among the negroes of the south, there 
is too much education, the feeling being 
that many a “good nigger” is spoiled 
by the making of educated colored men. 
It is undoubtedly true that both negroes 
and whites may be spoiled by education, 
but it cannot be successfully contended 


that for that reason education ought to 
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be abandoned, for even among day la 
borers it cannot be shown that the ig- 
norant is preferable to the educated, pro- 
vided the education is along practical 
lines. There must be general assent to 
the broad proposition that education 
means improvement, and that that im- 
provement results in better work. No 
oné, white or black, can be denied the 
education to which he is entitled to make 
him a better and happier man. It is 
true, however, that the growing need of 
the nation has been for the education of 
the hand as well as of the mind, and 
in this direction, as never before, great 
progress is being made by such educa- 
tional leaders as Booker T. Washington, 
who believes in training the negroes to 
use their hands. The evidences of the 
good which Washington’si methods of 
education have accomplished are so posi- 
tive that they cannot be disregarded. On 
the other hand, we believe they point the 
way to the solution of the great negro 


question of the south. 





SURE SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 

Additional evidence of the remark- 
able extent of present business activi- 
ties continues to accumulate. In our 
issue of last week were presented sta- 
tistics of new stock and bond issues 
which for the six months of this year 
are within a comparatively small per 
cent of the issues for all of 1905. This 
means that the flotation movement 
of this year is on an entirely unpre- 
cedented scale. Even more significant 
as throwing light upon present busi- 
ness conditions is the report of the 
comptroller of the currency, on the 
condition of the national banks, of June 
18. In round numbers loans and dis- 
counts aggregate $4,207,000,000, an in- 
crease of $307,000,000 as compared 
with May 29, 1905, the nearest cor- 
responding date of last year. Individ- 
ual deposits fotal $4,055,000,000, as 
compared with $3,783,000,000 a year 
ago. Total cash holdings June 18 were 
$651,000,000, against $649,000,000 in 
May, 1905. Thus, while deposit liabili- 
ties have increased $272,000,000 and ex- 
pansion in loans $307,000,000, the total 
cash reserves have gained but $2,000, 
ooo. In these days of dullness and th 
absence of heavy speculation on the 


stock exchanges, it is reasonable to 


assume that the requirements of gen- 
eral business can alone be held re- 
sponsible for the employment of every 
dollar of cash and credit, as these fig- 
ures strikingly indicate. 

The extent of the demand for capital 
from the launching of new industries 
and the enlargement of old is also il- 
lustrated by the fact that during the 
year the amount of investment stocks 
and bonds held by national banks 
showed an actual decrease of about 
$18,000,000. This means that banking 
interests have found it more remuner- 
ative to loan to customers than to in- 
vest in securities on their own ac- 
count, and in view of the high rates 
for money prevailing during most 
of the year, they have disposed of 
their holdings to a considerable extent 
and have put out the proceeds in the 
way of loans. 

Meritorious enterprises launched 
under conditions which have prevailed 
for some time have every reason to 
hope for success. A heavy cotton 
crop is assured, corn and wheat yields 
will be almost unparalleled, the iron, 
steel and manufacturing industries are 
certain to continue their prosperity 
through the year. Labor difficulties 
in the coal fields have been cleared 
away and in the foundry industry are 
rapidly being ended. There is reason 
to believe that the effects of the re- 
cently inaugurated campaign of legis- 
lation and executive action affecting 
the great combinations of the country 
will not be depressing. A presidential 
campaign is as yet far in the distance. 
In short the industrial prospect is 
without a cloud, and, to all present ap- 
pearances, the immense volume of 
present business activity is thoroughly 


healthy. 


Judge Landis of the United States 
district court at Chicago, has sentenced 
the Chicago & Alton railroad, recent- 
ly convicted of granting illegal rebates 
at Kansas City, to pay a fine of $20,000 
on each of two counts. Two former 
officials of the road, also convicted, 
were fined $5,000 each on two counts. 

A bill is pending in the Georgia 
legislature for the establishment of a 
state immigration bureau. Such a bill 
passed the senate two years ago but 
was defeated in the house. 
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Labor Situation in the Strike Centers. 


The situation in the molders’ strike, 
so far as the Chicago, Buffalo and 
Milwaukee districts are concerned, is 
presented below from late reports fur- 
nished Tue Iron Trave Review from 
officials of the plants affected. In-gen- 
eral good progress is reported in the 
operation of the struck shops and in 
the employing of men to replace the 
strikers. Handy men who are filling 
the shops are proving unexpectedly 
efficient. One concern, writes: “We 
will make better molders of them 
within six months than the ones who 
went out.” Another reports less loss 
of castings in percentage than with the 
regular molders formerly employed. 
The installations of molding machines 
as a result of the strike are numerous 
and handy men are operating them 
without difficulty. The spirit of “no 
compromise” on the open shop ques- 
tion is apparently even stronger than 
May 1, when the strike became effec- 
tive. 

In the Buffalo District. 

“We are making very fair progress 
in an open shop,” reports one inter- 
est, “and expect to do better on the 
arrival of machines we have ordered.” 
Another is “making headway and run- 
ning an absolutely open shop.” 
“This company burned its bridges im- 
mediately upon the molders walking 
out, deciding at once that in the fu- 
ture we would run an open shop,” re- 
ports an important interest. “We 
have poured every day since and are 
now getting out about 66 per cent of 
our normal output. We have pur- 
chased three machines and find that 
the greater part of our work can be 
done on them with handy men. The 
strike is going to prove a blessing to 
us and we are entirely satisfied with 
results to date.” One concern left its 
foundry idle until June 1, then filled it 
with non-union men and has been 
running on normal capacity for the 
past two weeks. Another reports that 
it is melting about 25 per cent of its 
normal capacity. ‘ 

In the Milwaukee District. 

One of the larger concerns in this 
district reports that by installing addi- 
tional molding ‘machines it is able to 
do quite a bit of work with handy men, 
is casting every day and is gradually 
increasing its tonnage. On a normal 
average of 38 tons it is turning out 
about 22 and is having less loss of 
castings than previous to the  begin- 
ning of the strike. In other foundries 
a few strikers have returned and bet- 
“In Mil- 


ter progress is being made. 


waukee,” writes the president of a 
large plant, “we will never recognize 
the Iron Molders’ Union any more, 
even if the strike should last for two 
years.” Another large concern, which 
was paying fully up to the molders’ 
demands and offered the nine-hour day 
but- which balked on signing a closed- 
shop agreement, ran 49 per cent of its 
normal output last week and expects 
to run 75 per cent during the present. 
After that, handy men will be broken 
in and more apprentices secured, which 
will settle the difficulty so far as this 
shop is concerned. 
Injunction is Dissolved. 

Judge J. V. Quarles, of the United 
States circuit court in Milwaukee, has 
dissolved the injunction obtained by 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. against striking 
molders. 

“The law says the right of a man 
to sell his labor antedates the founda- 
tion of government,” said the judge; 


“and good government protects the 
right. On the other hand, when a 
union worker attempts to prevent a 


non-union man from selling his labor, 
he is striking at the very principle 
upon which the integrity of his own 
organization rests. There must be 
free trade in labor. 

“Tt is a difficult and dangerous thing 
to attempt to determine motives from 
ex parte affidavits. It is the settled 
law that when the equities of a bill of 
complaint are completely put in issue 
by an answer under oath, a prelimina- 
ry injunction denied or, if 
granted, must be dissolved. Until the 
time comes when consciences of these 


must be 


affants can be searched by cross ex- 
amination, therefore; the answer stands 
The 


here is: 


over against the bill of complaint. 
question to be determined 
Does the record establish an unlawful 
combination?” 

He concluded by saying that he be- 
lieved the complaint and affidavits had 
failed to show that an injunction was 
necessary, but he warned the men that 
if an injunction became necessary, the 
arm of the law would fall heavily upon 
them. 

The principal charge of the company 
was that the men had formed a con- 
spiracy to ruin its business by intimi- 
dating the men in its employ. The 
judge found only a combination in the 
form of a union. 

In the Chicago District. 

One concern reports conditions un- 
changed since the of the 
strike. Another is casting the same 
tonnage as before May 1 and reports 


declaration 


the strike as a thing of the past. A 
third has taken off heats regularly ever 
since the men were ordered out and is 
having no difficulty in filling its orders 
satisfactorily. A steel foundry has 


been casting one-third of its normal 
tonnage, but with additional hands 
which it has secured has raised this 
tonnage to one-half. 
In the St. Paul District. 

The strike situation presents little 
change. A few of the smaller foun- 
dries have signed, but the larger ones 


the 
shop. All are operating and are keeping 
up with orders. The American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. has 40 men to 53 em- 
ployed before the strike and made the 


are holding out firmly for open 


largest shipments in its history during 
May and June. The South Park Foun- 
dry and the St. Paul Foundry have also 
filled up their about their 
former 


forces to 


size. One or two men are 


coming in each day, the foundrymen 
report, and the molding machines have 
The 
the 
the 


taken the places of many strikers 
employers were willing to grant 
raise in wages, but insisted on 
open shop 
Violence by Steel Workers. 
In a desperate attack of union iron 
workers upon three special policemen 
in the the Plaza 
hotel, Fifty-ninth street and Fifth avenue, 
New York, on July 12, Michael Butler, 


special officer, was killed and his two 


steel framework of 


companions were severely injured. Butler 
and the injured men were employed 
workmen in the 


to protect non-union 


building. They were set upon 1oo feet 
from the ground upon the staging after 
the ladders. had been removed. But- 
ler was assaulted with iron bars and 
wrenches and thrown from the eighth 
to the sixth floor. One of the officers 
succeeded in reaching the ground and 
The attack occurred 
in plain view of many witnesses in the 
street, but the height from the ground 


was too great for ready identification. 


giving the alarm. 


Four men were arrested and positively 


identified, all said to be members of 


the Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s 
Structural Tron Workers’ Union. On 
the same day, Nels Swanson, a fore- 


man, was attacked in the United States 
Express Co.’s new building at Rector 
men 
the 


from 


and Greenwich streets by three 


also said to be identified with 


union. Swanson saved himself 


serious injury by catching hold of a 
girder. 
Open Shop at Coal Mines. 
The strike of the miners in the cen- 
bituminous district 


tral Pennsylvania 
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against operators and individuals who 
had not signed an agreement in the 
spring was settled at a conference held 
in Harrisburg, Pa. on last Friday, 
July 13, resulting in a contract to rin 
until March 31, 1907, guaranteeing the 
open shop, settlement of differences by 
arbitration and collection of a check- 
weighman’s fund only when author- 
ized in writing by a man who is a 
miner. The miners received an in- 
crease over wages paid last winter, the 
scale accepted being that posted by 
the operators on April 28. 

The declaration for the open shop 
is a victory for the operators who by 
a very strong agreement have the right 
whom they 
agreeing 
It practi- 


and discharge 
please, the union expressly 
not to abridge such right. 

cally makes sixty mines open to every- 


to hire 


one who can fill a job and is in strik- 


ing contrast to some other districts, 
The operators also won the arbitra- 
tion which will settle many petty dif- 
ferences without resort to strikes and 
prevent tying up of a whole mine be- 


The check- 


weighman’s fund collection is a stride 


cause of trifling matters. 


forward as in some districts it is made 
part of a contract that the company 
shall collect it from everyone. 

The the the 
operators represented about fifty or six- 
ty operations. John Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and Secretary Wilson repre 
the with a local com- 
mittee of twelve officers and members. 

Strike Riot at Columbus. 
disorder 


conference on part of 


sented miners 


their 


Riot 


appearance in the molders’ strike situ- 


and have made 


ation at Columbus, O., Monday Ex- 
mayor R. H. Jeffrey, vice. president of 
the Jeffrey Mig. Co., 


ployer of molders and coremakers in 


the largest em- 


the city, made a personal appeal to the 
mayor and chief of police for protec- 
tion of plant and employes against at- 
tacks of strikers and their sympathiz- 
Hardly had he left the city hall 
until bloodshed 
tween 


ers. 


came in a clash be- 


strikers and strike-breakers. 
As a party of imported molders left 
a street car near the entrance to the 
Jeffrey plant they were set upon by a 
large crowd of strikers and_ their 
friends, while women with union sym- 
pathies encouraged them to violence. 
George Gray and R. G. Springer, of 
Hemlock, O., 
severely beaten and were finally res- 
cued the 


young 


strike-breakers, were 


difficulty by police. 
the day 
employed in the Jeffrey plant, who, the 
molders Ohio 
State assaulted by 
union sympathizers but were rescued 


with 


Earlier in two men 


claim, are students of 


university, were 
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by several striking molders them- 
selves, 

At the plant of the 
Castings Co., a raid was made by strik- 
ers and the strike-breakers were at- 
tacked. As a result of the assault Frank 
T. Miller, bookkeeper, badly 
beaten and his jaw was broken. Sev- 


eral strike breakers were unmercifully 


Hance-Brown 


was 


beaten and one striker was. shot 
through the knee. 
The Jeffrey. company is making 


earnest efforts to end the strike by fill- 
ing its foundries with non-union men. 
Ex-mayor Jeffrey the 
chief of police that men from Indian- 


has informed 
apolis will arrive shortly to take the 
asked fo 
imported 


has 
protection of the 

The skilled strike-breakers 
sleep and eat in a fortified house ad- 


places of strikers and 
police 


molders. 


joining the high wall which surrounds 
the plant. The lurid 
paint, have christened this house the 
“Hotel Seab.” 

The Jeffrey company has about fif- 
work, 


strikers, in red 


teen molders and apprentices at 
the Schilling foundry, four boys, and 
Hayden's foundry, three inexperienced 
The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co, and the 


men and two boys, 


McDonald Bros, foundry are not work- 


ing any men, The Hertenstein, Loud- 


enslager, O'Brien Bros., Ed. Poulton 
and the Meter Safe Lock Co, have 
signed the scale giving the molders 


and coremakers twenty-five cents a 
day increase on the present minimum 
wage scale of $2.85 and $2.25 respec- 
tively and are in full operation 
The Youngstown District. 
The 
foundries of Youngstown city and vi- 


journeymen employed in the 
cinity are now awaiting the arrival of 
Joseph F. Valentine, 

dent of the I. M. U, 

old wage scale of the I. 
the 
coremakers 


national presi- 
On June 1 the 
M. U, 


including 


expired 
the 
notice 


and journeymen, 


and molders, gave 
that an advance of 10 per cent would 
be expected, The bosses sent out the 
that did 


not justify any advance above the old 


ultimatum trade conditions 


rate. John O’Neil, business agent of 
the Columbus local, was, sent here but 
was unable to secure a conference with 
the foundry owners. 

Boyd, 
Manufacturers’ 


of the 


Associa- 


Harry secretary 
Youngstown 
tion said: “I believe the men would 
be satisfied to work right along under 


contracts made directly between them 


and the individual firms if the union 
officers from a distance would stay at 
home,” 

The Wm. B. Pollock Co. took tl 


boilermakers an 


Che 


initiative in granting 


advance from $3 to $3.51 a day 


13 


gives the 


hour. 


new rate journeymen 39 
The rivet heaters and 
helpers have organized and it is re- 
ported that this branch of labor will 
make a demand for an increase from 
23 to 25 hour. No action, 
however, has yet been taken. The Wm. 
B. Pollock Co, is the largest employer 
of boilermakers and helpers in the Ma- 
honing valley. The, firm is crowded 
with orders. The Enterprise Boiler 
Co, has also granted’ the boilermakers 


an advance, 


cents an 


cents an 


The organization of a structural 
building alliance was formed in 
Youngstown last Saturday night. 


Thomas Flynn, a general organizer in 
the A. F. of L., got the delegates to- 
gether, Each local in the building 
represented, A “no 
card, no work” policy is to be insti- 
tuted as soon as the organization is in 


trades here is 


working shape. 
In the Labor Field, 

About fifty molders employed at the 
Akron plant of the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co. struck July 12, demanding 
a nine-hour day. The company’s offi- 
cials state that they were working less 
that number of hours, though 
drawing pay for ten hours, 

Secretary Metcalf recently permitted 
the entrance of three alien machinists 
imported by the Hoopeston Horse 
Nail Co., under the exception that 
labor of like kind unemployed could 
not be found in the United States. 

The Jron Molders’ Journal states 
that the membership roll May 1, 1906, 
showed 92,573 names and that July 1, 
1900, the number was 45,793. 

Owing to slack work, the number 
of hours at the Norfolk & Western 
shops at Portsmouth, O., has been re- 
duced from ten to eight. 

The administrative council of the 
National Founders’ Association met in 
Detroit Wednesday for a two-days’ 


session, 


than 


——_—_ 


STEEL MEN GO ABROAD. 

New York; July 18—Judge E. H. 
Gary and Mrs. Gary sailed for Europe 
yesterday on the Kaiser Wilhelm See- 
ond. They will be absent two months. 
On leaving Judge Gary said there’ was 
no reason to expect any interruption 
of prosperity in that 
the stock market had not been a barome- 
ter of business for some 
The same ship carried James 
Gayley, interested in dry air blast to 


steel business, 


conditions 
time, 


be introduced in some English works 


Julian Kennedy and Edgar S. Cooke, 
pr ident of tl \\ irwick lron Co., Potts 
town, The last three will attend 


the meetings of the Iron and Steel In- 


stitute. 
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SKILLED LABOR SCARCE. 


Toronto Industries Suffering and May 
Lose Markets in Northwest. 
(Special) Correspondence.) 

Toronto, Can., July 16—The Toron- 
to branch of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association held its annual 
meeting July 10. Chairman W: B. 
Tindall, in the course of a comprehen- 
sive address on the industrial situa- 
tion, said that Toronto had 1,200 man- 
ufacturing establishments representing 
$70,000,000 of capital and employing 
60,000 people, the output of which was 
$90,000,000 annually. The disturbing 
feature was the difficulty of procuring 
and retaining the skilled help needed. 
The supply of skilled mechanics had 
not grown in proportion to the ex- 
pansion of martufactories. Owing to 
the passive policy of the Dominion 
government in regard to the immigra- 
tion of skilled mechanics, valuable op- 
portunities were being lost, and he 
feared the loss of the splendid market 
for manufactured goods which was 
opening up in the northwest, which 
might fall into the hands of Americans, 
through the inability of Canadian man- 
ufacturers to secure sufficient help to 
man their factories. He strongly advo- 
cated the establishment of a publicity 
department to advertise Toronto. The 
election of officers resutted in the se- 
lection of the following representa- 
tives of iron and steel manufactur- 
ing interests: Executive committee, 
L. L. Anthes, Toronto Foundry Co.; 
industrial exhibition committee, W. B. 
Meadows, Toronto Wire Nail & Brass 
Co.; G. H. Nicholls, Canadian General 
Electric Co.; F. B. Polson, Polson Iron 
Works; T. A. Russell, Canada Cycle 
& Motor Co., and J. O. Thorm, Me- 
tallic Roofing Co. 

The syndicate of which Frederic 
Nicholls, of Toronto, is the leading 
promoter, which contemplates estab- 
lishing blast furnaces in the Niagara 
district, has secured 600 acres fronting 
on the Niagara river near Bridgeburg, 
Ont. Preliminary investigations look- 
ing to the erection of a plant are being 
made. 

The Canada Foundry Co., Toronto, 
is increasing its capacity by an exten- 
sion of its machine shop 300 feet in 
length. The new pipe foundry, with 
a capacity of 60 tons daily, is practi- 
cally completed and will be in opera- 
tion within 30 days. 

The Hamilton (Ont.) Steel & Iron 
Co. has decided to more than double 
its present capacity in the course of 
the next two or three years. After 
negotiation with the city authorities, it 
has secured very favorable terms as to 


assessment, ete., and will begin at once 
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to put in new furnaces and extend its 
building and plant. 

The Berlin Machine Co., of Canada, 
a branch of the Berlin Machine Works, 
of Beloit, Wis., manufacturers of wood 
working machines, has finally decided 
to locate in Hamilton, and has secured 
a site of ten acres on which six build- 
ings will be erected immediately. The 
company will invest half a million dol- 
lars and employ about 250 men. 


OBITUARY. 


John Saltar Jr., president of the 
Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, 
died July 11 at Concordville, Pa. He 
was one of the best known engineers 
in the west, having built the greater 
part of the Nickel Plate system and 
planned the first plant of the Illinois 
Steel Co. at South Chicago. 

Charles Lansing Pruyn, president of 
the Embossing Co., of Albany, and of 
the Albany Forge, died at his home in 
Altamont, N. Y., on July 7. Mr. Pruyn 
was born in Albany in 1852, was direc- 
tor of a number of financial organiza- 
tions and was active in philanthropic 
and educational matters. 

While automobiling, July 12, Harvey 
L. Shaffer, formerly associated with 
Andrew Carnegie and Henry Phipps 
in the steel business, and builder of 
the first furnace erected by the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Co. was run down 
and killed at Sayville, L. I. by the 
locomotive of the Montauk Express. 
Mr. Shaffer was 45 years old and was 
the son of the late John S. and Mar- 
garet Shaffer, of Pittsburg. He was 
a bachelor and had spent many years 
gathering a notable collection of books 
and pamphlets on American subjects. 
He was related to Henry Phipps and 
Frank N. Houstet, president of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Loring Coes, inventor of the wrench 
commonly known as the monkey- 
wrench, died at his home in Worces- 
ter, Mass., July 13, from old age. He 
was 94 years old, and until a, few 
months ago was active in the man- 
agement of a large manufacturing con- 
cern, in which connection he had the 
reputation of being the oldest manu- 
facturer in the United States. He was 
president and treasurer of the Coes 
Wrench Co. until recently. Mr. Coes 
was born in Worcester and learned the 
machinist’s trade, early forming a part- 
nership with his brother to operate 
the old Court mills in that city. These 
burned and the firm sold a few pat- 
terns saved from the flames to patent 
the original invention of the Coes 
wrench, This was the beginning of 
the great business built up under this 
name. 
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CORPORATION WILL EXPLORE. 


Iron Mountain, Mich., July 17. ~— 
While the Baraboo mining  dis- 
trict of Wisconsin has not, ds 
yet at least, fulfilled the ex- 
travagant claims made for it a few 
years ago, interest in its possibilities 
has been revived by the fact that the 
United States Steel Corporation has 
seen fit to institute exploration there, 
and has placed the work under the di- 
rection of Captain W. J. Trebilcock, 
one of the best.of Lake Superior’s min- 
ing men, who until his transfer to the 
Badger field was superintendent in 
charge of the operations at the com- 
pany’s Mansfield mine, near Crystal 
Falls, Menominee range. foth § dia- 
mond and churn drills will be utilized 
in the work, and the operations will be 
continued until the Steel Corporation is 
satished that a thorough test has been 
given. 

The Baraboo district, outlined geo- 
graphically by the Baraboo quartzite 
ranges, or bluffs, is in its geology quite 
similar to the various iron fields of the 
Lake Superior region. It is located in 
nearly the center of the southern half 
of the state, in Sauk and Columbia 
counties. The length of the district, 
east and west, is approximately 28 
miles, with a width varying from two 
miles at the east to ten or twelve miles 
in the middle and at the west end. The 
area of the entire district of pre-Cam- 
brian rocks is about 225 square miles, 
much the larger portion of which is oc- 
cupied by the Baraboo quartzite ranges, 
which constitute a nearly complete cor- 
don of bluffs surrounding a depressed 
interior, through which flows the Bara- 
boo river. The range was fully de- 
scribed in THe Iron Trave Review of 
Dec. 29, 1904. 

The report of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Iron Co. for the ten months 
ending with April 30, last, shows the 
following: Gross earnings, $3,031,089, 
cost of raw material, operating ex- 
penses and taxes $2,571,887, net earn- 
ings, $459,202, other income $41,256, 
total income, $500,458, fixed-+ charges 
and other deductions, $157,310, total, 
$343,148, furnace relining reserve, $19,- 
155, balance $323,993. 

Harry Hammond, agent of the Can- 
ton Bridge Co., recently convicted at 
Lima, O., for violating the anti-trust 
laws, has been sentenced to pay a fine 
of $500, and the costs of prosecution 
which are heavy. 

The British Steel Smelters’ Asso- 
ciation has set aside $200,000 of its 
union funds for the erection of sub- 
stantial workmen's houses at Stockton. 
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Metal Market 


NEW YORK. 
July 16 
Pig Tin.—Aiter declining rapidly 
during the week the market closed 


The following 
are today’s quotations: Spot, 3634 to 
36.90; July, 36.70 to 36.75; August, 36.60 
£168 15s and £168 


to date, 


somewhat firmer today. 


to 30.70; London, 
Arrivals for the 
afloat, 2,472 tons. 


Export orders on old con- 


108. month 


1,358 tons; 

Copper. 
tracts have been very disappointing and 
with a small here and 
abroad the market is dull and nominal. 
quotations: Lake, 18% to 
18 to 1814; casting, 


consumption 


Today's 
i85<; electrolytic, 
1734 to 18; London, £79 15s and £79. 
Exports for the month-to date, 5,667. 
Lead.—The 


very quiet and easy with the close to- 


local market has been 


day dull and nominal. Today’s clos- 


ings, 5.75; St. Louis, 5.70. London, 
£16 &s od. 
Spelter.—Refined spelter continues 


Today’s quotations: 5.95 to 6.00; 
£26 7s 6d. 

The market is weak and 
Cook- 


232c; 


easy. 

St. Louis, 5.85. 
Antimony. 

Today's quotations: 


London, 


nominal. 
Hallett’s, 22% to 


and 2 


son's 
other grades 21 to 22c. 
ST. LOUIS. 

St. Louis, July 16.—Zine ore lost $1 
in the Joplin last week, the 
top price for choice bins being $47. 
This was on an assay basis of $43 to 
$44 per ton. Late 
bin was sold on a basis of $45 per ton 


market 


in the week a choice 


of 60 per cent ore, indicating that 
further reduction will be stayed. The 
reserve stock in Joplin bins is esti- 
mated at only 3,500 tons. Lead ore 
is at $74.50, although one seller re- 
ports an offer for next week's delivery 


at $76 per ton. Lead is quoted around 
$5.75 on the St 
ures being $5.721% 


tor 


Louis market, the fig- 
for common to $5.75 
chemical hard. 
CHICAGO. 
July 16. 
The speculations of London and New 
York operators has forced another drop 


in pig tin. The market is 2%c lower 
than a week ago, prevailing quotations 
being 36.37'%c for spot delivery, and 
36.35¢ for deliveries in August and Sep 
tember. Pig lead has also declined 5 
cents, and is now offered at 6¢ to 6.10c 


for desilverized in 50-ton lots, and cor 


roding, 6.50¢ to 6.55¢ for 50-ton lots 


Spelter is dull and easy, and the local 
price of 6.15¢ for car lots can be shaded 
on desirable business 24%c. Demand for 
light, 
Lake is now quoted at 


4c, casting, 


copper 1s and prices continue to 


17%c; 


18c. 


decline 


electrolytic, and 
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Cookson’s antimony is held at 26c, and 
other grades from 24c to 25c. Sheet 
zine is still quoted at $7.75 list f. 0. b. 
laSalle in car lots of 600-lb. casks; 


nickel, 40c to 47c for round lots, and 50c 
to 60c for smaller quantities. 

There is a fair demand for old metals, 
and prices are slightly higher. We quote 
copper wire, 1644c; heavy copper, 16'%4c; 
copper bottoms, L6c; copper clips, 1534c; 
red brass, 1534c; red brass borings, 14c; 
bor- 


yellow brass, 12%c; yellow brass 


ings, 10%c; light brass, 9c; lead pipe, 
534c; tea lead, 5c; zine, 5c; pewter No. 


I, 24¢. 


DECREASED ORE SHIPMENTS. 

Duluth, July 16—The ore shipments 
of the past week do not show up as 
well as might be expected owing to a 
falling off at both the Missabe and Al- 
louez docks. The shipments the past 
week at Duluth were 68,488 tons less 
than in the preceding seven days anJ 
77,326 tons lessthan the corresponding 
week last year. A couple of bad days 
with the boats was said to be responsi- 
ble. The figures for the week are: 
Two Harbors, 323,801; Duluth, 280,060; 
Superior, 181,310, making a total for a 
period of seven days of 794,180 tons. 
For the week of last 
year the shipments were. Two Har- 
bors, 301,007; Duluth, 365,621; Superior, 
192,293. 
ing at the Missabe docks is very no- 
ticeable as the total shipment this 
week was slow as compared with last 
The 


ore movement to date this season has 


corresp¢ nding 


In this comparison the show- 


yeat’s shipments of 858,921 tons. 


been 9,184,787 tons as against 8,523,392 
tons last year, which indicates a falling 
off in the increase this year of 64,741 
tons, so that the docks are only 661,395 


tons ahead at this writing. 


Broken. — 
line 


Coal Unloading Record 
when the 
steamer H. B. Smith, commanded by 
Capt. Balfour, was unloaded at the Win- 
ter (Superior, Wis.) dock of the 
Fuel Co., 
the quick discharge of a cargo of soft 


On June 26, Hawgood 


street 
Northwestern anew record for 
coal at the head of the lakes was estab- 


lished. The cargo of 10,376 tons of soft 


coal was taken out by the four “Brown- 


hoist” rigs with 1%4-ton Brown grab 
buckets and only one operator to each 
working 
time, which of 546 
tons per hour, or 136% tons per rig per 
hour. of the 


teen, there was a heavy rain and terrific 


rig in nineteen hours’ actual 


makes an average 


For ten hours, out nine- 


wind, which broke plate glass windows, 


blew down chimneys, and blew the boat 
fifteen feet out from, the dock Even 
with these unfavorable conditions for 
five hours each rig took out 150 tons 


per hour. 
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PENNSYLVANIA NEWS NOTES. 


The Marshall furnace of the Juniata 
Furnace & Foundry Co., Newport, Pa., 
is being repaired and will be started 
as soon as the work is finished. 

The Empire Steel & Iron Co.'s” fur- 
nace at Macungie, Pa., has started after 
three months’ repairs and other work. 
The match was applied by Mrs. George 
Shankweiler, daughter of Manager Bit- 
tenbender, 

The York Engineering Co., York, 
Pa., has been awarded the contract for 
two 320-horsepower boilers for the. pow- 
er plant of . the Pennsylvania State 
Lunatic hospital at Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa., has 
received a charter from the state of 
Pennsylvania. It has a capital stock 
of $400,000 and the directors are: T. 
S. Clark, Sharon; William H, Smith, 
Pittsburg; John R. Hastings, Ben 
Avon; Davenport Galbrath and Harry 
L. Moore, Erie, and Edward H. Wil- 
liams, Sharon. The company will op- 
erate a plant at Erie. 

J. N. Bastress & Co., Harrisburg, 
have been given the contract to erect 
Pennsylvania railroad 
shops at Enola, near Harrisburg, 
where the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
constructed large yards, round 
houses and shops. It is said that. 
further building will take place there. 

Notice of the increase of indebted- 
ness to $1,000,000 has been filed at the 
Pennsylvania state capital by the 
Schoen Steel Wheel Co., Pittsburg. 
The Pittsburg Steel Construction Co. 
has increased its stock to $100,000. 


additions to 


has 


The Heany Fire Proof Wire Cos which 
acquired the plant of the 
& Steel Co. at York, 
Pa., has considerable business at the 
start and may make some enlarge- 
ments, although no announcement is 


recently 
Norway Iron 


made. 

The Lebanon Valley Iron Co. is in- 
stalling a new 12-inch mill at its works 
in Lebanon, Pa. 

The mills of the Glasgow 
Iron Co. at Pottstown, Pa., and the 
mills at Slatington have re- 
sumed. With a few exceptions almost 
all of the mills in the eastern Penn- 
sylvania district have started up, the 


puddle 


rolling 


men not getting the $4.50 rate de- 
manded. 

The Hereules Chain Co., to manv- 
facture chain by a machine process 


which has been in process of test for 
has been formed at Leb- 
The directors are: Presi- 
Dawson Coleman, prominent- 
the Pennsylvania 
concerns; E. R. 
Quincey Bent, Samuel E. 
Light Charles M. the 
latter being secretary and treasurer. 


some time, 
anon, Pa 
dent, B 

ly identified 


Stecl Co 


with 
and other 
Coleman, 


and sjowman, 














———— 
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PERSONALS. 


R. Otto Wollmuth, real estate agent 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co., has re- 
signed. 

William MacLachlan, of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, is spending 
a month’s vacation at Canadian points. 

William J. Totten, salesman at St. 
Louis for the Carnegie Steel Co., lias 
gone on an extended trip through the 
Yellowstone Park. 

E. H. Alfree, formerly chief 
draughtsman of the Locomotive Appli- 
ance Co., Chicago, has been ‘appointed 
mechanical engineer, 

F. DuP. Thomson, formerly chief 
engineer of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
is now with the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co,, as engineer. 

F. B. Richards, of M. A. Hanna 
& Co., sails next week for a month's 
vacation in Europe. He will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Richards. 

John Reid, general manager of the 
Jordan L. Mott Iron Works, New 
York, has been named as a trustee of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. 

General Manager Jones, of the Do- 
minion Steel & Iron Co. has gone to 
Wabana, Newfoundland, to inspect the 
company’s mining property there. 

D. D. Mullen has been appointed 
general superintendent of the new No. 
4 open-hearth plant of the Homestead 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 

J. Pierpont Morgan is expected 
home from Europe within a few days. 
He will be here for the annual meeting 
of the Steel Corporation directors 


July 31. 

Alexander Taylor has been 
manager of the works of the plants 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., located at Allegheny, East Pitts- 
burg, Newark and Cleveland. 

M. A. DeCamp, of DeCamp Bros. & 
Yule, of St. Louis, is enjoying an out- 
ing of six weeks along the north At- 
lantic coast. He will spend the ma- 
ority of his time in Maine. . 

A. F. Harvey, assistant general man- 
ager of the Pittsburg Steamship Co., 
was at the head of the lakes during the 
past week Viewing the wrecking work 
on the Lafayette at Encampment 
island and on the Edenborn at Split 
Rock. Returning to Duluth, Mr. Har- 
vey spent some time on the Mataafa 
which lies in a slip off the harbor. 

Charles T. Arkins, mining expert at- 
tached to the Seattle office of the Al- 
lis-Chalmers Co., has been given the 
title of consulting engineer to the 
Canadian office. He will have charge 
of the metallurgical side of an investi- 


made 
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gation of the “white channel gravels” 
of Yukon Territory and of other al- 
lied questions. 

Robert E. Kresge, assistant chemist 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., has been 
appointed chief chemist. George A. 
Chandler, superintendent of construc- 
tion, and D. K, Hamilton of the sales 
department, have resigned. 

Associates of T. C. Culverhouse, 
formerly general superintendent of 
mines of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., furnished 
him with complete office equipment on 
the occasion of his leaving. 

E. E. Johnson, of the Johnson- 
Peters Co., Pittsburg, has located in 
the City of Mexico as a member of 
the firm of Phillip G. Roeder & Co., 
but will continue his connection with 
the Pittsburg company. 

William C. Reilly, general superin- 
tendent of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. mills, returned Monday of 
this week from a sojourn to Atlantic 
City. Joseph Beck, in charge of the 
sheet mill department of the plant, has 
also returned from the seaside. 

Several important changes have been 
made in the Sharon Foundry Co., at 
Wheatland, Pa. P. J. McManus, su- 
perintendent, has resigned and W. S. 
Allen, of Pittsburg, succeeds him. 
William Riddell, general sales agent, 
is succeeded by William McIntyre. 

Frederick H. Mason, Detroit, Mich., 
has become the representative for the 
Alphons Custodis Chimney Constfuc- 
tion Co. for the state of Michigan. He 
still continues as sales agent in that 
territory for the Cochrane feed-water 


heaters, Sorge Cochrane purifying 
system and Cochrane separators. 
Eugene FE. Haskell, principal as- 


sistant engineer of the United States 
lake survey, has been appointed a 
member of the International Water- 
ways Commission to succeed George 
Y. Wisner, who died recently. Mr. 
Haskell was recently appointed to the 
faculty of Sibley college, Cornell uni- 
versity, of which he is an alumnus, 

J. T. W. Rudisell, ‘general superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Malleable 
Iron Co., East St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Co- 
lumbus Structural Steel Co. and will 
take charge at once. He succeeds Lin- 
den G. White, who some time ago 
became general superintendent of the 
Columbus Railway & Light Co. 

Charles B. Frost, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Frost & Wood 
Co., Ltd., Smith’s Falls, Ontario, re- 
signed the latter position at the last 
directory meeting. He was suceeded 
as general manager by R. J. Whyte, 
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who has been connected with this 
company for sixteen years, for some 
time as assistant general manager. 

H. G,. Dalton, of Pickands, ‘Mather 
& Co., arrived at Two Harbors July 7, 
and in company with Chas. H. Mun- 
ger, of the Duluth office, made a trip 
up to the company’s properties. 

William N. Weaver has resigned as 
superintendent of the rolling mill 
department of the Bessemer plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. Mr. 
Weaver first started as a roller at 
that plant. His resignation is due to a 
desire to go to Pittsburg where he has 
accepted an important position. He 
will be succeeded there by Joseph Mor- 
rison, 

The resignation of Col. Millard Hun- 
sicker, London of the 
United States Export Co., is officially 


representative 


announced. It is said that Mr. Hun- 
sicker intends to retire from business 
and that the reasons for his  with- 
drawal are purely personal. He was 


a successful salesman of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. before the formation of the 
corporation. 
Herman F. Ball, elected 
vice president of the American Loco- 
left the service of the Lake 


recently 


motive Co., 
Shore railroad Saturday, when he was 
tendered a farewell dinner at the Cen- 
tury club, Cleveland, by a number of 
officials of the mechanical department. 
His successor as superintendent of 
motive power, it is reported, will be 
E. D. Bronner, who occupies a simi- 
lar position with the Michigan Central. 





Pittsburg to Coast.—Unconfirmed 
reports are to the effect that the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., is behind the 
movement to project a railroad from 
Pittsburg to the Atlantic seaboard 
through the Pittsburg & Northeastern 
railroad, the Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg, Pitts- 
burg, Binghamton & Eastern and the 
Erie, with a Boston conection through 
the Delaware & Hudson and Boston & 
Albany. 

Crucible’s New Plant.—Ground has 
been broken for the new plant of the 
Crucible Steel Co., of America, the 
site being two blocks square along the 
Allegheny Valley railroad between 
Thirty-sixth and Thirty-eighth street, 
Pittsburg, on the property formerly 
occupied by the Pittsburg Bridge Co. 


The pump factory of Charles C. 
Blatchley, at Swansea street and Sny- 
der avenue, Philadelphia, was destroy- 
ed by fire on July 13. The loss, about 
$45,000, is covered by insurance. 


a — —— eae 
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A NOVEL FURNACE FOR ROASTING FINE ORE. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
an improved furnace recently designed, 
patented and erected by G. O. Peters- 
son at Dalsbruk, Finland. This fur- 
nace was the outcome of trials and ex- 
periments on a small scale extending 
over a period of some years. 

A longitudinal section of the furnace 


BY DR. ALFRED GRADENWITZ, 
ter the abutment wall. 
supplied to the fire chamber through a 
pipe g. The space beneath the arches c 
situated above the arches b communicates 
at one end with the chamber f and at the 
other with the chamber A arranged in the 
opposite abutment. wall and communicat- 


in The gas is 


ing at its upper part with one end of the 
























































































































































several times back and forth through the 
material being roasted. The capacity of 
the furnace can be increased either by 
making it higher and using a greater 
number of arches b, c and d above one 
another, as is shown in the illustration, 
or by making it wider and placing sev- 
eral arches side by side. Both these ar- 
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THE PETERSSON ORE ROASTING FURNACE, 
is shown in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 is a space beneath the arches d. ‘This space rangements can be used simultaneously, 
cross section. It consists essentially at the opposite end communicates with if desired. A good result may also be 
of a shaft a contracted at the bot- the chamber i arranged below the cham- obtained by using only one arch b, ¢ and 
tom and traversed by a number of _ ber k, which is preferably carried through d, since by making these arches some- 
arches b, c and d at different levels. the gas supply pipe g, so as to permit of what large, the furnace may be made 


These arches, however, do not extend 


entirely across the shaft in the trans- 


verse direction, but are arranged al- 
ternately on opposite sides of it, as 
best shown in Fig. 2. The space be- 
neath the bottom arch or arches BD 
communicates at one end with the outer 
air through passages ¢, which are built 


in one of the abutment walls of the 
arch. The end of the 
connected with a gas fired 
and a chamber / arranged outside the lat- 


other space is 


chamber 


heating the gas. 

The air used for the combustion of the 
gas will thus be heated by the material to 
be roasted in the lower part of the fur- 
or kiln the to the 
chamber f and the products of combus- 


nace as air passes 


tion formed in that chamber subsequently 


flow back and forth through the material 
to be roast« d on their way to the chim 
ney. By using several arches and sev 


eral chambers in the walls of the furnace, 


it is possible to compel the gas to pass 


quite efficient and, at the same time, eas- 


ily managed, on ‘account of the small 
number of arches. 
The material to be roasted is fed at 


the top either intermittently or continu- 
ously, and is discharged at the bottom 


orifice of the shaft. A portion of it will 


remain on the arches, while between the 
arches a passage way will always be 
formed, through which the remainder 


of the material succ« ssively descends as 


the final product is drawn off below. This 
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latter part will be acted upon by a trans- 
versing current of gas. 

In the walls of the kiln, sight and slice 
holes should be arranged, so that the 
material to be roasted can be reached in 
the event of its clogging. Similar holes 
are likewise to be arranged in the end 
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slag forming components, there may be 
a means of using titanium-holding ores. 

In the furnace shown in Fig. 3, the 
experience gained in connection with the 
inventor's experiments has been utilized. 
Since the material to be roasted forms, 
in effect, part of the furnace, it will, after 
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FIG, 3.—LATEST TYPE OF PETERSSON ORE ROASTING FURNACE. 


walls of the kiln opposite the apertures 


. beneath the arches ¢ and d. 


The inventor suggests the possibility of 
utilizing iron ores containing titanium for 
the production of cast iron, by means of 
roasting in this furnace. The furnace is 
suitable only for the roasting of pulver- 
ized material and therefore titanium 
holding ore should first be crushed to a 
powder. In accordance with the roasting 
of other ores and slags, nearly all the 
iron contained in the ore will be oxidized 
to ferric-oxide, which compound is read- 
ily reduced in the blast furnace. The ti- 
tanium acid obviously undergoes no al- 
teration in the roasting process, and pro- 
vided that the iron occurs in the shape 
of the readily reducible ferric-oxide and 
the charge is suitable with regard to its 


the furnace has been filled, take the posi- 
tion represented in the illustration. The 
ore represented by means of dots continu- 
ally remains in the furnace throughout the 
process while the ore _ represented 
by + drops in the course of the 
process, so as to be able to follow up 
the ore donated by O. This part of the 
ore is so placed as to drop from one 
vault to the other of its own accord, so 
long as it is in the pulverized condition 
and hot state, when any material is dis- 
charged from the discharging orifice. In 
order to produce a cast iron free from 
sulphur holding ores, the inventor sug- 
gests that the roasting process be re- 
peated several times in the furnace, the 
pulverized ore being washed during the 
intervals. 
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OLD RANGE PORTS 


NOT HOLDING THEIR OWN IN 
ORE SHIPMENTS. 


Superior Also Short.—A Short-Lived 
Strike.—No More Ore Roads.— 
How Shipments Are 
Delayed. 


(Staff Correspondence.) 


OFFICE OF The /ron Vrade Review. } 
Duluth, July 14, § 


The strike on the Missabe 
docks to which considerable  im- 
portance was attached in some 
reports did not last for more than an 
hour on Wednesday. ‘When the day 
shift came on at 7 a. m., a slight mis- 
understanding among the men led to 
the sending of a committee to the dock 
office where a speedy adjustment re- 
sulted in an immediate return to work. 

With the publishing of the plans of 
the new steel plant have come numer- 
ous rumors of new channels for hand! 
ing ore to Gary. Among them has 
been the report that the Wisconsin 
Central is planning a range line. Not 
only has this been denied by the Wis- 
consin Central offices, but to those who 
understand the conditions under which 
the existing railroads are hauling ore 
it is well known that there is practically 
no prospect of any new line being built 
to enter the ore carrying field on the 
north shore. 

The ore shipments have not suffered 
any falling off this week from indica- 
tions of activity at the docks at the 
head of the lakes, though the Allouez 
docks are in very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. There seems to be a continual 
transition from a crowded condition 
of the dock that creates confusion to 
a shortage either in boats or cars that 
ties up operations. As a result, though 
safely larger than last year, the ship 
ments from Superior give prospects ci 
being nearly a million tons short of 
the anticipated total. The lower ran 
ports, Escanaba and Marquette, also 
are failing to hold up their end. At 
Escanaba last year’s record has been 
barely exceeded so far and Marquette 
is 200,000 tons short, while Ashland has 
gained only about 65,000 tons. The 
situation is being watched very closely 
at this point and considerable specu 
lation is being indulged in as to the 
season's record. For next year some 
of the roads are already planning with 
the hope of avoiding such delays as 
have caused trouble this year. 

soth the Duluth and Iron Range and 
the Duluth, Missabe and Northern are 
contemplating ordering new ore cars 
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in the near future, the first named 700 
and a similar number for the other 
road. 7 

The drilling operations of the White 
Iron Lake Co., in 62-12, have resulted 
in very favorable reports though these 
reports do not find a substantiation by 
that company. On July 13, Cole & 
McDonald began drilling in section 36 
63-13 for R. B. Whiteside, and another 
party (representing whose interests it 
could not be discovered) is working 
near Eagles Nest in 63-14. This is 
practically all the exploratory work 
that is being done on the Vermillion 
range and the only evidence of hopeful 
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in boats which have bulkheads separat 
ing their holds into compartments so 
that different ores can be shipped with 
out mixing 

At the beginning of the year each 
furnace orders its supply of ore, usually 
of two or three varieties to meet the 
requirements of its product. Each of 
these ores, as is well known, has a 
phosphorus guarantee and a definite 
iron and silicon content. It is to meet 
these requirements that mixing is 
necessitated, for a certain ore from 
one mine while satisfactory in respect 
to the iron content may be high in 
phosphorus or unsuitable in respect to 














FIG. 4.—A PETERSSON ORE ROASTING FURNACE INSTALLATION, 


prospect ts the statement that the 
White Iron Lake Co. will begin the 
sinking of a shaft next week 
The “Mixing of Ore.” 

Considerable interest has existed in 
the matter of mixing ore at the head of 
the lakes and delays in loading especially 
at the Missabe docks have not been un- 
derstood because of lack of information 
concerning that feature of the ore han 
dling. Some mixing, it is true, is done 
at the other docks where one or two 
“groups” may be handled as at Two 
Harbors, but on the whole it is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Duluth docks 
The greater extent to which “mixing” 
is carried on here is due not so much 
to the fact that more ore is shipped 
from here than from any other dock, 
as to the fact that the ores from th« 
open pit Mesabi mines run much less 
uniformly in analysis than the ores 
At the Missabe 
docks practically every boat is loaded 


from any other mines 


with a “mixed” cargo, which should 
not be confused with the divided cargo 
that may consist of two or more mixed 


groups. Divided cargoes are carried 


silicon. By combining a certain per 
cent of this ore with one low in phos 
phorus an analysis of the mixed ore 
is obtained which meets the order 
When the tonnage requirements of 
the blast furnaces have been received 
for the various ores, the range of 
specifications is classified by analysis 
into groups of which there are five this 
year and the cargoes thereafter are 
known as “group 1,” “group 2,” etc 
The constituent ores of each group 
may change from time to time, but the 
resulting analysis is always the same 
for that is what determines the group 
ing. It is also known from the blast 
furnace requirements after the groups 
have been outlined just how many tons 
of each group will be needed for the 
season, To make up these mixtures 


certain amount of ore will have to be 


shipped from each mine and this is 
carried to the docks according to 
weekly schedule The mining supert 
tendent 1s authorized to mine so much 


each week and he in turn as each train 


load is shipped to the docks notihes the 


dock agent of every ton that he is to 
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expect of each grade of ore, and as a 
result the dock agent can plan the 
location of the expected ore ahead of 
time. When the cars reach the dock, 
each one is marked with the name of 
the ore it contains and in dumping 
into the dock the attempt is made to 
keep the ore of one kind in adjoining 
pockets and the various ores that go to 
make up certain groups in adjoining 
sections. This avoids as far as is 
possible the shifting of the boats at 
the dock, though of course a certain 
amount of “jayhawking” is necessary. 
However, each of the pockets in the 
dock is numbered so that the dock 
agent has a record of the exact loca- 
tion and amount of every kind of ore in 
the dock The placement of the ore 
necessitates a great amount of switch 
ing on the dock. Sometimes the ore is 
mixed in the pockets and sometimes 
two kinds of Ore are loaded into a 
boat one after the other through the 
same pockets, both of which circum: 
stances lessen the amount of shifting 
required. Ordinarily a cargo can be 
made up from one side of one dock, 
but sometimes a boat will have to move 
over into another slip 

\t the 


nace 1s supplied with a weekly allot 


unloading ports each fur 


ment of ore of amounts that will ag 
gregate at the end of the season to its 
season order. To carry out this 
schedule of delivery is the office of the 
At the lower lake 


port or on the way up each boat is 


steamship company 


ordered to a certain place at a certain 
dock By the time the boat reaches 
the dock the agent of the steamship 
company has arranged with the dock 
agent to have a certain kind of ore in 
those pockets and so the loading be- 
gins at once and a definite cargo is ar 
ranged for. Notice is sent to the agent 
at the lower lakes of the loading of this 
certain grade or group of ore on a cer- 
tain boat and by the time the boat has 
reached the lower lakes it has been 
determined to just which dock that 
cargo should go to meet the schedule 

The general plan is often disarranged 
by delays in getting certain ores to 
make up a certain group at the dock, so 
that while there may be plenty of or« 
to fill up a boat, it must wait for the 
definite tonnage of the various ores re- 
quired to make up its “group” cargo 
It sometimes happens as a result that 
boats of earlier arrival and smaller cap 
acity are longer in loading than later 
and bigger boats. Delays in the arrival 


of boats. crowded conditions of the 


doch and mining delays often cause 
changes in order at last minute and 
el to keep the fleet moving 


last is possible results in a season 
long scramble for accommodations that 


is terrihe 
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Reminiscences of the Hanging Rock Iron District. 


When we take into consideration 
that fifty years ago fifty furnaces in 
the Hanging Rock field were engaged 
in making charcoal iron and that each 
would consume 12,000 cords of wood 
annually, making a grand total of 6o0,- 
ooo cords, it is readily seen that the 
wood chopper was a prime factor in 
pig iron making in the early days. 
The price for chopping wood varied 
greatly. Ordinarily 50 cents per cord 
was the price in normal times, but the 
writer has known the price to be as 
low as 30 cents and as high as $1.25 
per cord. A cord of wood is supposed 
to contain 128 cubic feet, solid measure 
but a skillful manipulator will rank his 
wood up to measure and place it so 
deftly that it will contain less than 100 
cubic feet. There is as much trickery in 
ranking wood as in any other calling 
and many professional wood choppers 
put up their wood expecting it to be 
docked when counted. 

A Noted Wood Chopper. 

Many years ago there lived in this 
county (Jackson) a colored man, Reu- 
ben Beverly, who was reputed to be 
the champion chopper of this region 
and who, it was said, could cut, split 
and rank eight cords per day indefi- 
nitely. His mame was as _ familiar 
throughout the Hanging Rock field as 
was that of the lad who cut down the 
cherry tree. I have known many ex- 
pert wood choppers who could chop, 
split and rank from four to five cords 
a day, but I judge two and a half cords 
would be an average day’s work. 
There is a great sleight in chopping. 
Some men who are giants in stature 
and strength will work hard all day 
until they become exhausted and yet 
will accomplish very little; while other 
men, much smaller and apparently 
weak, will sink the axe to the helve at 
every stroke and at night will seem 
to be in full vigor. 

A large proportion of the wood for 
charcoal in this region fifty years ago 
was cut by non-residents. Many small 
farmers from adjoining counties, af- 
ter finishing up their fall work, would 
come to the furnaces and chop wood 
during the winter. When a chopper 
took his lot of timber the boundary 
line would first be plainly marked and 
he would then proceed to build and 
furnish his habitation. The building 
was usually about ten feet square and 
eight feet high, built of small logs 
with a roof of clap boards held in place 
by weight poles. A chimney at one 
end was made of sticks and mud and 
a blanket was hung up for a door. The 
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spaces between the logs in the walls 
were filled with moss to keep out the 
cold. If his shanty was furnished 
elaborately, the wood chopper would 
have a bunk in one end filled with 
straw and covered with blankets. 
Thousands of Acres 

To give some adequate idea of the 
destruction of timber by the furnaces 
in this field, it is safe to say that six- 
ty-five charcoal furnaces were operated 
on an average of twenty-five years. A 
yearly average per furnace would be 
10,000 cords of wood, which would 
make, as I count it, 16,250,000 cords. 
Counting forty cords to the acre, 406,- 
250 acres were denuded of their tim- 
ber. I have known as much as eleven 
cords of wood to be produced from 
one giant poplar tree. 

George W. Hedges, a pioneer fur- 
nace man well versed in the history of 
the Hanging Rock field, says that the 
price of pig iron had a great deal to 
do with regulating the price of wood 
chopping and also the number of 
cords cut to make a blast. When iron 
Was a good price, they always cut 
more wood and made arrangements to 
make more iron; so it varied from 2,000 
to 3,000 loads of charcoal of 200 bush- 
els to the load, five pecks to the bushel. 
It took five cords of honest wood to 
make 200 bushels of charcoal and it 
took more charcoal to make a ton of 
pig iron cold blast than hot blast. 
With wood chopping the prices rose 
and fell with the other prices. I have 
known wood chopping as low as 25 
cents a cord, half cash and half in 
trade. They most generally demanded 
from 30 to 50 cents, but I believe that 
from 1850 to 1880 more wood was cut 
for 30 or 40 cents per cord, although 
in 1865 wood chopping was a dollar a 
cord. In 1882 wood chopping was 60 
cents. 

Strenuous Collecting Methods. 

Mr. Hedges tells the story of a 
famous old wood chopper named 
Slagle who went to Buckhorn furnace 
to cut wood in order to raise money 
for the payment of his taxes. He was 
to receive 25 cents per cord, half cash 
and half trade. When the job was com- 
pleted, the manager told him he could 
not pay him the cash for a few days, 
and as Slagle lived a trifle of twenty 
miles from the furnace this was a seri- 
ous situation. “If you don’t pay me 
I'll tear down your little furnace,” he 
threatened. There was a small crack 
that went up from the tuyere arch and 
he commenced pulling it apart. When 
the manager saw the breach begin to 


widen under the attack of the powerful 
man, he cried, “Hold on, Slagle! You 
can have your money.” And that 
breach went by the name of “Slagle’s 
crack” as long as the stack remained 
standing, for years. 

Clinton Furnace. 

Within a radius of fifteen miles irom 
Empire there were sixteen other fur- 
naces. Clinton furnace was built by 
McColm and _ others in 1832, four 
miles northeast of Empire on Pine 
Creek in Vernon township, Scioto 
county. Fifty-five or sixty years 
ago is was owned by the _ Glid- 
den brothers and a_ nephew, S. 
S. Glidden. The latter was the 
manager for many years, then 
he bought and managed a furnace 
property in Tennessee and still later 
removed to Washington where he en- 
gaged in banking. He died there only 
two or three years ago. George 
Crawford was an early owner and of- 
ficial at Clinton and I think was sole 
owner at the time of his death some 
two or three years since. F. C. Searl, 
a prominent resident of Portsmouth 
in later life, lived at Clinton furnace 
for several years, following the busi- 
ness of a contractor, making and de- 
livering charcoal. George W. Hedges 
lived and labored at Clinton during 
the time my brother was bookkeeper 
there. 

A Neighboring Furnace. 

Center furnace, three miles east of 
Clinton, was built in 1836 by Williain 
Carpenter. It was also _ located 
on Pine creek in Elizabeth townshi,, 
Lawrence county. When I became 
familiar with Center, it was owned 
and managed by R. B. Hamilton, an 
excellent gentleman, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, who later built a fine home 
in Ironton, to which he removed his 
family and where he died. 

The furnace property was leased 
for a term of years to a prominent 
business man of Ironton, W. D. Kel- 
ley, who at the expiration of his lease 
purchased the entire property and I 
think it still belongs to his estate. 
He passed away some years ago. Cen- 
ter was a well located and conse- 
quently a successful furnace. I un- 
derstand that Center furnace is at 
present controlled and managed by a 
lady, daughter of Captain Wash Hon- 
sell and widow of the late Lindsey 
Kelly of Ironton. 

Wagon Haul of Eight Miles. 

Howard furnace, two miles west of 
Clinton in Vernon township, Scioto 
county, was built in 1853 by Campbell, 
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Woodrow & Co. It was about the 
size of most of the furnaces in its vi- 
cinity and its construction and equip- 
ment was about the same. Its timber 
was very fine but the ore supply was 
limited and quite lean. The product 
had to be hauled in wagons eight 
or nine miles to the river. 

Howard was being built at the time 
I went to Empire to live. One of its 
early managers, a gentleman from the 
east, who, when the Civil War was 
known to be a fixed fact, volunteered 
and fought valiantly in the army clad 
in blue, was killed in battle. His 
name was Webb, a man of culture and 
a splendid specimen of physical man- 
hood. Samuel Johnson of Lawrence 
county bought an interst in Howard 
and succeeded to the management, 
which position he occupied until it 
ceased to operate. 

Lawrence Furnace. 

furnace, seven miles 
Elizabeth 


Lawrence 
northeast of Empire in 
township, Lawrence county, was built 
by James Riggs & Co., of whom I 
have no personal knowledge, but I 
remember with great pleasure the 
venerable John Culbertson, owner and 
manager of Lawrence furnace a half 
century ago. Mr. Culbertson, was a 
native of Pennsylvania and in his early 
manhood came to southern Ohio and 
became identified with the iron indus- 
try and was a prominent figure in iron 
circles up to the time of his death, 
which occurred years ago. He was a 
strong man intellectually, and retained 
his mental and physical vigor up until 
the last. 

Mr. Culbertson had one son, Cam- 
bridge, who spent his early days with 
his father at the furnace and afterward 
went to Tennessee, where he became 
interested in iron making in that sec- 
tion. Jack Culbertson, a grandson, 
went south and became quite promi- 
nent in the iron business there. A 
nephew and namesake, John Culbert- 
son, of Vinton county, has devoted 
most of his life to the making of pig 
iron and contracting and delivering ore 
to the furnaces. Another nephew, 
William Wirt Culbertson, came into 
this iron district more than a half cen- 
tury ago and was employed as book- 
keeper at Ohio furnace. At the close 
of the Civil War he was wearing the 
shoulder straps of a colonel. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Thomas W. Means, 
an iron magnate, and moved to Ash- 
land, Ky., where he became interested 
in the iron business. Later he 
launched into politics and was twice 
elected to congress, but he was never 
robust physically and died years ago. 

History of Keystone. 

Keystone furnace was built in Section 

No. 12 in the northeast corner of Bloom 
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township, Jackson county, by McConnel, 
Kirker, Campbell & Clem in 1848. The 
property remained in these hands. until 
1853 when it was purchased by Greene, 
3enner & Co., who kept the furnace in 
blast most of the time until 1871. It was 
then bought by Hon. H. S. Bundy, who 
owned it during the remainder of his life. 
The product was charcoal iron of which 
the maximum make was said to be 24 
tons, although the daily average for a 
series of years was materially less, prob- 
ably 12 to 15 tons. Keystone’s timber 
was said to be very heavy and its ore 
supply was reputed to be abundant and 
unusually rich. It was said to employ an 
average of a hundred men in the various 
departments of labor. 

For many years Augustine Robb was 
the manager-in-chief, David Montgomery 
was bookkeeper and Timothy H. Ewing 
was storekeeper. Peter McClain, now liv- 
ing at Jackson, had full charge of the 
furnace as founder for a long time, serv- 
ing in a similar capacity at Wellston 
and at other furnaces after Keystone 
ceased to operate. In February, 1879, 
Mr. Bundy erected a grist mill on Rac- 
coon near the furnace for the convenience 
of his employes and the community. 

Iron Shipped on Flat Boats. 

The iron made by the Keystone was 
mostly shipped from the furnace in flat 
boats made expressly for that purpose 
on the banks of the Big Raccoon. These 
boats, I understand, had a carrying ca- 
pacity of from 50 to 75 tons each. All 
shipments had to be started when the 
stream was at flood tide and even then 
the safe arrival of the boat at the Ohio 
river was uncertain, as the stream is 
very crooked and full of all manner of 
obstructions, and many a boat was sunk 
during the trip. 

A. F. McCarley, later one of the or 
ganizers of the Huron furnace enter 
prise and a resident of Jackson until his 
death, was most invaluable to the owners 
of Keystone in those days, as for many 
years he took entire charge of the boat 
building and transportation of iron on 
the turbid waters of Raccoon to its junc- 
tion with the Ohio. Of the builders of 
Keystone I have no personal knowledge, 
but I have a most pleasant recollection of 
E. B. Greene, one of the principal pu 
chasers from the original owners, who 
was long a resident of Portsmouth. 


Mt. Vernon Furnace. 

Mt. Vernon furnace, located about a 
dozen miles from Ironton, in Lawrence 
county, was built in 1833 by Hamilton, 
Campbell & Ellison. The stack, made of 
stone, was similar in size and construc 
tion to the other furnaces of that day 
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Prior to the completion of t 
railroad, its product was hauled to Iron 
ton by ox teams. In equipment it was 
much the same as the other charcoal fur 
naces heretofore described. 
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Mt. Vernon had a very superior quality 
of limestone ore which existed in such 
abundance it was thought it would never 
be exhausted. It also had a vast area of 
timber, so that it was supposed by com- 
petent judges to be a perpetual furnace. 
They thought that by the time the orig- 
inal growth of timber was consumed the 
second crop would yield as much cord- 
wood as the first and thus enable the 
furnace to run forever. Limestone for 
flux was convenient to the furnace in 
great abundance. 

A half a century ago Mt. Vernon fur- 
nace was managed and controlled by 
Roberti Scott, a native of the Old Domin- 
ion, and a man of strict integrity, rare 
intelligence and splendid business ability. 
George W. Harbarger, now living at 
Jackson, was an early employe, holding 
the position of bookkeeper. The build- 
ing of the furnace and ‘its accessories 
was conducted by Mr. Ellison and Mr. 
Steece. The latter was founder up to 
1852, about which date, accompanied by 
his son, James, he went to Missouri in 
search of a furnace site and died of chol- 
era. John Campbell, who married a Miss 
Ellison, was manager of the furnace until 
about the middle of the century. 

Furnace Gas as Fuel. 

George W. Hedges, to whom reference 
has been made before, tells me that he 
hauled iron in 1845 from Hecla furnace 
to its landing on the Ohio river where 
Ironton now stands, and opposite to the 
Amanda furnace landing on the Ken- 
tucky side. He says that in that same 
year Mt. Vernon furnace placed its boil- 
ers, four in number, at the top of the 
stack, which enabled it to utilize the fur- 
nace gas to generate steam, thus saving 
the expense of fuel under the old regime 
when the boilers were placed at the foot 
of the stack, He further says that this 
was the first furnace to adopt this plan, 
which has since been followed throughout 
the field, 

Pig Iron as Money. 

In the years 1839 and 1840 money-was 
very close, according to Mr. Hedges, and 
Mt. Vernon furnace had to resort to many 
schemes to keep running. The most dif- 
ficult thing was to pay the hands em- 
ployed, as money was out of the question. 
So when a man had enough coming to 
him he could get a ton of pig iron, or 
more if coming to him. If he wished it 
the company would have the iron weighed 
and hauled to his house. It was nothing 
to see from two to five tons piled up in 
a man’s yard. Also, if you wished to 
buv a horse or yoke of oxen, whenever 
you could find them among the furnace 
hands, the question would be: “How 
much pig iron do you want for the horse 
as the case might be. 

Olive Furnace. 

Olive furnace, in Lawrence county, six 

or eight miles from Ironton was built 
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and owned by those very prominent iron 
masters, John Campbell and John, Peters, 
in 1846. F. E. Duduit here took his 
primary lesson in iron making and was 
soon promoted to -manager-in-chief. He 
is spending the evening of his life quetly 
at Portsmouth, O. 

In construction and surroundings Olive 
is so similar to the charcoal furnaces 
heretofore described as to render details 
unnecessary. Nearly all the charcoal fur- 
naces of a half a century ago have passed 
away and will be known to posterity only 
through tradition. Olive is one of the 
very few survivors. It still makes a 
small blast nearly. every year, producing 
iron of such excellent quality as to ren- 
der it a specialty in the market. 


Owner is Near Ninety. 


W. N. McGugin, who has for many 
years lived at Olive, as sole owner and 
manager of the property, is a most strik- 
ing character. Coming to the Hanging 
Rock field when young, he became in- 
terested in the iron business and ere 
many years had passed he became very 
prominent in iron circles, and for many 
years has been a recognized leader and 
an authority on iron subjects. A man of 
culture and refinement and great intelli- 
gence, he has ever been strictly temper- 
ate in all his habits, and it is not sur- 
prising to find him, at nearly ninety, well 
preserved physically and in full enjoy- 
ment of youthful vigor mentally, with 
every faculty unimpaired. 

Some years since one of the largest 
iron concerns in the country became fi- 
nancially embarrassed and had to go 
into liquidation and it became necessary 
to find a brainy man of large experience 
to act as receiver or assignee to close 
up the immense business, and the trust 
was tendered to Mr. McGugin, who ac- 
cepted, and the sequel showed him to 
be the right man in the right place. 


A Pioneer Furnace. 


Ohio furnace, near the Lawrence coun- 
ty line, in Scioto county, was built in 
1845 by David Sinton and Thomas W. 
Means, who prior to the building of Ohio 
furnace were sole owners of Union fur- 
nace in the western part of Lawrence 
county, about ten miles from Ironton. 
This was one of the pioneer furnaces of 
the district, built in 1826 by James Rogers 
& Co., and was dismantled and aban- 
doned at least forty years ago. The last 
time I passed that locality there was 
absolutely nothing left as a reminder of 
former life and activity except the voice- 
less stones which composed the old stack 
and I presume it is still standing. I have 
always thought an abandoned furnace was 
the most lonesome place on earth and 
old Union, being several miles distant 
from any human habitation, was more 


so than ordinarily. 
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Pile of Iron Mile Long. 

The firm of Sinton & Means was com- 
posed of David Sinton and Thomas W. 
Means, who were brothers-in-law. This 
firm was very strong financially. Their 
iron from both furnaces was hauled to 
Union landing on the Ohio river be- 
tween Haverhill and Hanging Rock. Their 
financial ability enabled them to pile and 
hold their iron through times of depres- 
sion and they would market it when 
prices improved. I remember seeing a 
solid rick of iron near their landing, just 
prior to the Civil War, five or six feet 
high and said to be a mile long. 

Thomas W. Means for many years 
resided at Union Landing, but spent the 
latter vears of his life in an elegant man- 
sion at Hanging Rock. He was in many 
respects a remarkable man, plain and un- 
assuming, very jovial in disposition, frank 
and open in his intercourse with his fel- 
lowman, and entirely free from ostenta- 
tion. William Means, a son, many vears 
ago became a citizen of Cincinnati, iden 
tified himself with her commercial in- 
terests and became a prominent politic- 
ian. He was elected and served one 
term as mayor of the Queen City. I 
think he lives now at aristocratic Yellow 
Springs. 

David Sinton, the senior partner of 
the firm of Sinton & Means, was born 
in Adams county, Ohio. He became in- 
terested while young in the iron  busi- 
ness in this Hanging Rock field and ac- 
cumulated wealth very rapidly. He re- 
moved many years ago to Cincinnati, es- 
tablished an agency for the sale of pig 
iron, and died there a few vears ago, 
reputed to be the wealthiest man in Ohio. 
He was said to be a man of strict probity 
and toward the close of his life he be- 
came distinguished as a philanthropist and 
a public benefactor. He had but one child, 
a daughter, who is the wife of €. P. Taft, 
proprietor of the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Furnace Changes Its Name. 

The Iron Valley furnace was built in 
1853 in Jackson county by Samuel Baird 
and others, and was regarded as one of 
the best located and best equipped fur- 
naces in the Hanging Rock field. The 
stack stood in a beautiful and exceedingly 
fertile narrow valley, hard by a little 
brook, and was flanked on two sides by 
towering hills, rich in immense deposits 
of iron ore, stone coal and limestone. Its 
buildings, though somewhat primigive in 
construction, were much superior to those 
of many other of the earler furnaces. 
The main business building, an imposing 
structure of brick, containing offices, store 
house and warerooms, is probably the 
only thing remaining intact to remind the 
present and later generations of the life 
and bustle that existed on these premises 
nearly a half century ago. 

The furnace has not been in operation 
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for nearly twenty-five years. Soon after 
it was built the entire property passed 
into the hands of William McGhee, who 
operated it successfully until his death, 
some thirty-five or forty years ago. In 
the meantime he caused the name of the 
furnace to be changed from Iron Valley 
to Lincoln and still later it was rechrist- 
ened and called Cornelia in honor of 
Mr. McGhee’s only daughter. James M. 
McGhee, son of William McGhee, has 
had wide experience in the manufac- 
ture of iron and now resides at Wellston, 
where he is connected with the Wellston 
Iron & Steel Co, 
The Buckhorn Furnace. 

Buckhorn furnace was built in 1833 in 
Lawrence county, 2bout a dozen miles 
from Ironton. It was surrounded by 
rugged hills which in summer rendered 
its environments very picturesque. Of 
the builders of this furnace the writer has 
no personal knowledge. When he first 
became acquainted with Buckhorn a half 
century ago, it was managed by Aboudinot 
Seely, a man of New England lineage 
who came to the Hang:ng Rock field 
when young and became one of the lead- 
ing iron masters of this region. He was 
frequently called upon to act as appraiser 
of a furnace property and in this connec- 
tion the writer was often associated with 
him and the late Ralph Leete, of Ironton. 
After managing Buckhorn very success- 
fully for a number of years Mr. Seely 
went to northern Ohio where he engaged 
in stock raising. He is an uncle of H. 
S. Willard of the Wellston Iron & Steel 
Co. 

Cincinnati or Richland. 

Cincinnati furnace, since known as 
Richland furnace, was built in 1853. by 
Westfall, Stewart and others in Vinton 
county on the Marietta & Cincinnati rail- 
way, now known as the B. & O. S. W., 
seven miles west of Hamden Junction 
and between the only two tunnels on that 
road. Its location is extremely pictur- 
esque, nestled in between high rugged 
hills. The traveler going west is startled 
by sudden Egyptian darkness on entering 
the tunnel, from which he emerges in a 
moment and is confronted on the right 
by a little furnace and a dozen or more 
dwelling houses, which look to be isolated 
from the rest of the world, and in an- 
other moment he is again in total dark- 
ness in the other tunnel. 

I remember as if it were but yesterday 
when Cincinnati furnace was being built. 
It was expected to be a great success. 
W. D. Murfin, employed by Glidden, Mur- 
fin & Co., a furnace company of which I 
was also an employe, took charge of the 
building and equipment of the furnace. 

I think Cincinnati, or Richland, furnace 
was operated with varying success about 
twenty-five years. It has not been in 
blast for more than a quarter of a century 
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and, like most old abandoned furnaces, 
what remains of its former self is grad 
ually going to decay and is now utilized 
as nesting places by owls and bats. 

Old Madison Furnace. 

Madison furnace was built in 1854, 
nine miles from Jackson, by John 
Campbell, John T. Terry and others. 
In construction this furnace was 
similar to others heretofore described 
The stack built of stone was 41 feet 
high, a little taller than most others, 
but was only nine feet across the bosh 
es. The ore, mostly from the lime 
stone vein, was very rich and abun 
dant, and like Jefferson furnace, it was 
arranged to make either cold or hot blast 
iron, which product had to be hauled 
about three miles to the B. & O S. W 
railroad until the completion of the C 
H. & D. to Ironton, which road passed 
near the furnace Madison ceased to 
make iron six or seven years ago, and 
was idle until it was leased by H. §S 
Willard and Joseph C. Clutts, of Wells 
ton, for the manufacture of coke irons 
A J Dutiel has had control of the prop 
erty for a number of years. Coal is 
now being shipped from this vicinity and 
an extensive cement plant is in contem 
plation, 

F. A. Duduit, whose tron making career 
began at Olive furnace, was for a long 
time a stockholder and manager of Mad 
ison. One of its projectors and founders, 
John T. Terry, a native of New Eng 
land, was one of the most prominent 
figures in the Hanging Rock iron field 
He died at Portsmouth, O., some years 
ago Another interested in this furnace 
was Aholia Bentley, a native of Penn 
sylvania, who was also interested in 
Gallia furnace and in the Globe Iron 
Co Andrew Henson, now living at 
Jackson, was for a long period officially 
connected with this furnace, and it was 
here that Lynn Bentley, of the firm of 
Fieser & Bentley. Columbus, O. re 
ceived his early tron training, together 
with his brother, Benjamin Bentley, who 


was also interested in the Globe Iron Co 


Large Contracts Awarded.—The con- 
tracts for constructing the dock at the 
Gary, Ind., plant of the United States 
Steel Corporation have been awarded 
to the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Co., of Chicago, at an aggregate cost 
of $1,500,000. The plans for the im 
provements on the harbor and docks 
include 2,000,000 cubic feet of dredging, 
10,000 lineal feet of timber dock and 
breakwater, 3,000 lineal feet of con- 
crete dock and concrete water intake 
with two ten-foot tunnels to connect 
with the shore. Work is to commence 
at once; it will require about two years 
for completion. 
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NAMES ADOPTED FOR COALS 
BELOW THE GRADE OF 
BITUMINOUS. 

Two main groups of coal below the 
grade of bituminous are recognized in 
this country, and officials of the United 
States Geological Survey have recently 

adopted names to distinguish them. 

In many of the coal fields of the 
west there are large deposits of so- 
called ‘black lignite. which is some 
what inferior to bituminous coal in three 
important respects It has lower cal 
orific value; it is Lghter in weight so 
that in a forced draft a large percentage 
is thrown out of the smokestack uncon 
sumed; and it breaks down or “slacks” 
very easily when exposed to the at 
mosphere. A large amount of this coal 
is now mined, and in the trade it is 
generally known as lignite. . This name 
is not at all appropriate, since it seems 
to indicate a lower grade of coal than 
is actually the case, and also since the 
coal shows no more trace of woody 
structure than does bituminous coal 

The problem is still further compli 
cated by the fact that in this country 
there are extensive deposits of true lig 
nite, that is, a brown, woody coal which 
shows no resemblance to the black lig 
nite mentioned above. This material is 
now mined for fuel. It has given excel 
lent results in the manufacture of pro 
ducer gas at the Geological Survey coal 
testing plant in St. Louis, and it seems 
probable, therefore, that it will be more 
extensively developed in the future and 
that the two classes of coal will come into 
competition in the open market. In that 
event it will be necessary to distinguish 
between these two classes, and new names 
will be needed to differentiate them. In 
view of this probable conflict of terms, 
the United States Geological Survey has 
decided to adopt the names sub-bitumi 
nous and lignite for these two classes, 
and hereafter they will be used in all 
Survey publications 

It is impossible at the present time 
to define these terms accurately, since 
the coals have not been studied closely 
enough to determine the exact limits of 
each group. The two groups have, how 
ever, certain broad characteristics which, 
for the present time, serve to distin 
guish them from each other and from 
bituminous coal 

Sub-bituminous coal_—This name is ap 
plied to the class next higher than lig 
nite and below bituminous coal It is 
commonly known as “lignite,” “lignitic 
coal.” “black lignite.” “ brown coal.” ete 


' 
] 


It is generally black and shining, clos 


resembling bituminous coal, but it weath 
ers more rapidly on exp ir | 

the prismatic structure | 

a characteristic leature ol bitumir 
coal Its calorific value 1s generally less 
than that of bituminous coal 
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In some samples this class of 
coal usually shows a heavier 
percentage of moisture than does bitu- 
minous coal, and a very much smaller 
percentage than does lignite, but the 
amount 1s variable. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, it is probable that the per- 
centage of moisture cannot be depended 
upon to distinguish the sub-bituminous 
from the adjacent classes. The localities 
in which this sub-bituminous coal is 
found include Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. 
Lignite.—This is the lowest grade of 
coal that is recognized. It is commonly 
known as “lignite,” “brown lignite.” or 
“brown coal.” It usually has a woody 
structure and 1s distinctly brown in color, 
even on a fresh fracture. It carries a 
higher percentage of moisture, than any 
other class of coals, its mine samples 
showing from 30 to 40 per cent of moist- 
ure The localities in which lignite is 
found are chiefly North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 


Mississippi and Alabama 


GERMANY’S LABOR DISPUTES. 

The number of labor disputes which 
occurred in Germany during 1905 
showed a marked increase on the pre- 
ceding year and reached a higher point 
than in any year since 1899, when the 
statistics were first compiled by the 
Imperial Statistical Office, says the 
Labor Gazette. The number of dis- 
putes which came to an end during the 
year was 2,657, of which 2,403 were 
strikes and 254 lockouts, as compared 
with 1,990 in 1904, 1,444 in 1903, 1,106 
in 1902, and 1,091 in 1901. Thus the 
increase In 1905 as compared with 1904 
was 0607, Or 33.5 per cent 

The number of work people affected 
increased in an even more remarkable 
degree, being nearly four times as 
great as in the previous year. In 1905 
the number of persons who struck 
work was 408,145, and the number 
locked out by employers was 118,665, 
but in addition, 12,015 also had to 
cease work on account of strikes, and 
in the same way 3,739 were indirectly 
affected by lockouts, giving a total of 
542,504 directly and indirectly affected 
The corresponding totals for each of 
the four preceding years were 145,480 
in 1904, 135,522 in 1903, 70,695 in 1902, 


and 68,191 in 190! 


New Furnace at Erie.—Vlans have 
been completed for the erection of a 
blast furnace at Erie, Pa., the first 

tv | ’ r had The pro 

{ les capitalists, together 
with | H. Williams, Alfred Perkins 
and T. S. Clark. E. H. Williams, of 


Sharon, Pa., will be manager 
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MODERN PIPE FOUNDING.’ 


BY H. A, CROXTON, 


Pipe founding as practiced in this 
country at the present time, while 
showing a decided improvement over 
methods pursued in the past, strange 
to say does not differ materially from 
the old fashioned way of making pipe. 

There is no branch of the foundry 
business that is so dependent on ton- 
nage for profits as the manufacture of 
cast iron pipe. Within ten years the 
required amount of tonnage which it is 
necessary to produce daily to enable 
the manufacturer to compete on a sat- 
isfactory basis, has changed from 100 
tons per day to 200 tons per day. 

The subject of cast iron pipe found- 
ing has received but meager attention 
in our technical and trade papers, and 
the principal reason for this is the 
fact that the majority of pipe founders 
are exceedingly careful as to what 
information they give out. This pol- 
icy we believe to be narrow and a care- 
ful investigation of the great progress 
which has resulted in the different 
lines of iron and steel manufacture in 
the United States, shows that the 
greatest results have been produced by 
those manufacturers who have been 
willing to exchange views with their 
competitors. It is not the writer's in- 
tention to go into a lengthy trea- 
tise on the subject of pipe found- 
ing, but it is rather the in- 
tention to treat the subject in the light 
that will most interest the American 
Foundrymen’s Association members. 


Probably the most important item 
to be considered in the cast iron pipe 
business today is the general outline 
of the proposed plant. My remarks 
to you will be based on a pipe foundry 
with a daily capacity of 200 tons of 
finished product, or more properly 
speaking, a yearly capacity of sixty 
thousand tons. The plant should be 
located on not less than 4o acres of 
ground with buildings centrally situ- 
ated. The modern pipe foundry hand- 
les in and out of the plant five to six 
hundred tons of material every day 
and the handling of such a vast amount 
of material must be done at the least 
possible cost, and for that reason start- 
ing with the pig iron yard, which 
should be on a level with the cupola 
deck, the plant should be laid out ona 
one per cent grade line down to the 
finished product track which should be 
depressed. When you stop to consider 
that a modern pipe foundry produces 
and finishes complete a piece of pipe 
for every forty seconds in the day, 
you will have a good idea of the nice- 


1A paper presented at the Cleveland (June, 
1906) meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 


Association. 
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ty with which each department must 
do its work. 

The pig iron mixture required in 
making pipe is one of that does not 
always receive the attention which it 
deserves. The writer was one of the 
first pipe makers in the United States 
to establish a complete laboratory and 
it has been our experience that iron 
mixed by a chemical analysis without 
paying any attention to fracture will 
produce better and surer results than 
any of the old fashioned methods with 
which the writer is familiar. To ob- 
tain first class results we aim to use 
not less than four different brands of 
iron in our mixtures, which nearly 
eliminates the evil effects which might 
arise from any one brand running ir- 
regular in its analysis. Each car of 
iron is analyzed, before using and han- 
dled accordingly. The coke is also 
analyzed, particular attention being 
paid to sulphur and ash. 

Men connected with the pipe foun 
dry business have always been early 
risers. The majority of pipe foun 
dries in the United States start opera- 
tions five o’clock in the morning and 
in about an hour afterwards, are ready 
to pour, which operation continues 
without interruption until about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

The flasks in which the pipe are cast 
are made of cast iron approximately 
13 feet long with eyes in center; these 
eyes are so placed that the flask is in 
good balance. After each pipe has 
been cast, by the use of an overhead 
traveling crane these flasks are taken 
out of the pit and opened up over a 
pair of skids thus permitting the sand 
to drop into a shallow pit provided 
for this purpose while the pipe are 
rolled out of the main building. All 
of the flasks are rammed up on the 
preceding day to casting; the molds 
are dried over night and should be 
dried thoroughly as skin dried molds 
are very liable to cause trouble, espe- 
cially after standing in the pit for sev- 
eral hours before being cast. 

In our foundry we make three pieces 
each of three, four and six-inch pipe 
in a flask; two pieces each of 8, 10, 
12 and 14-inch pipe in one flask; 16 
inches to 72 inches inclusive are cast 
singly. The cores are made in a 
“strike” and on sizes up to 12 inches 
the bar is made of wrought iron pipe; 
on sizes above 12 inches the core bars 
are made of cast iron. On sizes three, 
four and six-inch pipe, loose hay ts 
wound on the core bar until it is thor- 
oughly covered after which the first 
coat is put on, ranging about 34-inch 
in thickness, this varying with the dif- 
ferent sizes of pipe to be made. After 
the first coat is put on, the bars are 
loaded on a car with an electric travel- 
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ing crane and then dried in ovens con- 
veniently arranged to receive the cars. 
About 11 o’clock in the morning the 
bars are taken out of the ovens and 
put in the finishing “strike” and the 
second coat is put on; before the bars 
are moved from the “strike” the cores 
are covered with blacking and they 
are then replaced in the ovens to dry 
over night. To insure a perfect pipe 
it is necessary that the cores should 
be placed the following morning in ex- 
act central position in the molds. To 
do this we use tapered socket on the 
chill plate and the same taper is made 
on the core. At top of flask we use 
a slip socket core which drops into 
the tapered mold at top and as it has 
a centrally located opening, it insures 
the top of core being held in exact 
central position. 

After the pipe have been cast they 
are allowed to cool for about one-half 
hour after which they are taken out 
of the flasks and permitted to roll out 
of building to the cleaning department. 
About half of the material which is 
taken out of the pipe in the shape of 
burned core is taken back to the mud 
mills and ground over; the balance 
going to the dump. With proper care 
and skilled workmen, there is very 
little to do in the way of chipping. 
The gates must be knocked off and 
any imperfections which show must 
be removed; for this purpose we have 
tried compressed air but it has been 
our experience that a good chipper 
with chisel and hammer can clean 
more pipe than the most expert man 
with a pneumatic hammer. After the 
pipe are properly cleaned, they are run 
into an oven, which is built on the 
runway, and operated with counter- 
balanced doors. This oven is long 
enough to permit a 72-inch pipe to 
make one complete revolution in go- 
ing through same. In making this 
revolution the pipe has been heated 
sufficiently to permit of dipping it in 
tar, and after the dipping process 
which is done by means of an electric 
elevator, the pipe are rolled out on 
skids. *In about ten minutes they are 
cooled sufficiently to make the tar 
set, giving it a coating which will fore 
ever preserve it after being laid under- 
After the dipping or coating 


ground. 
individual pipe 1s 


process, each 
weighed on a pair of scales built in the 
line of the runway, and each pipe is 
then tested hydrostatically to 350 
pounds per square inch. 

The specifications and requirements 
of the largest users of cast iron pipe 
have become so rigid during the past 
few years, that while they require a 
test of 300 pounds per square inch, it 
has been our practice to test from 350 
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to 400 pounds. If the pipe breaks 
here at the mill, it is simply a matter 
of remelting the scrap, while if it 
breaks in the trench, it causes all 
sorts of trouble and usually quite an 
expense account. There is a moral 
obligation which makes it necessary 
for all pipe men to replace any defec- 
tive material, and while in a great 
many cases the cause is one for which 
the pipe men should not be blamed, 
at the same time there is very little 
to do other than settle the contrac- 
tors’ bill for damages. 

After the testing of pipe, the pipe 
are rolled into cars on the depressed 
track to receive it; if not they are 
handled by the locomotive crane and 
skidded on the yard for future orders. 

Of the mechanical arrangements of 
a pipe shop, the three-motor traveling 
crane is the most important. The 
cranes which we are using are of our 
own design and are built especially 
for pipe work, One crane is required to 
each pit where the square pit is used 
and two cranes are required if the 
circular pit is used. The square pit 
has decided advantages over the cir- 
cular pit for the reason that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points. On the square pit the 
hook of the traveling crane can drop 
in approximately a straight line from 
any point to a desired point in the 
pit; with the jib crane, this is impos- 
sible The crane runners must be 
more skilled than in any other line of 
manufacture with which the writer is 
acquainted. We have tried crane run- 
ners who have come from the largest 
eastern steel mills with the best of 
recommendations, and have found that 
they are unable to operate pipe shop 
cranes satisfactorily. 

Probably the most important feature 
in the operation of a cast iron pipe 
foundry today, is the pipe  foun- 
der’s ability to establish a first 
class organization, including all the 
skilled workmen required and then he 
must be able to run his plant to its 
utmost capacity every working day in 
the year. There is a heavy overhead 
charge in the making of cast iron pipe 
which amounts to about $2.00 per ton. 
A full capacity permits the absorpt.on 
of this overhead charge on a satis- 
factory basis, while a small capacity in 
competitive times would make the cost 
of production so high that the material 
could not be sold on a competitive 
basis. 

The refuse from a cast iron pipe 
foundry is also a matter that requires 
serious consideration. In our plant 
we have about eighty tons of refuse 
per day to take care of and unless the 
shop is properly arranged and some 
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provision made to dispose of this ref- 
use, it means an additional item of ex- 
pense. 

The wear and tear, or more properly 
speaking, depreciation of a pipe foun- 
dry, is extremely heavy, and I know 
of no line of business that more prop- 
erly illustrates this than to compare 
it with a blast furnace. It is our policy 
to write off 50 cents per ton from the 
plant each year as depreciation and in 
addition to that we allow 50 cents 
per ton for repairs. While this may 
appear excessive to some of you, it 
has been our experience that it about 
covers the exact facts. 


MORE CHEERFUL TONE 
Prevails in British Iron Trade.—Im- 
provement, However, is Irregular. 
(Special Correspondence.) 





Birmingham, Eng., July 9.—There 
has been some slight recovery in the 
iron trade during the last fortnight, 
and matters are now decidedly more 
cheerful. But the improvement is 
very far from regular. The _ sheet 
trade is much better. Galvanized 
sheets are showing great buoyancy. 
Orders are pouring in from’ all parts 
of the world. Black sheets are quite 
5 shillings dearer than they were a 
fortnight ago, doubles now being 
quoted at £8 per ton. Galvanized hol- 
lowware is much revived, and one large 
local firm, Messrs. Roberts, Cooper 
& Co., has orders on its books to last 
till the end of the year. Steel is still 
booming, with prices higher by 5s to 
7s 6d than they were a month ago. 
The most depressed department is that 
of bars, in which prices have got down 
as low as £6, and iron can hardly be 
sold at this figure. The more fortu- 
nate houses loudly complain of their 
competitors accepting such a price, 
but they are helpless, having no sem- 
blance of combination. Pig iron is very 
feeble, and most smelters are scram- 
bling for orders, notwithstanding the 
marked improvement which has _ re- 
cently taken place in Cleveland trade, 
largely owing to American and Ger- 
man purchases. It is hoped that there 
will be a further revival, now, that the 
half year has turned, and stock-taking 
is over. The further rise in wages is 
adding to the difficulty of iron masters, 
who are pinched both by costly pro- 
duction and low prices. 


Wage Scale Operation. 

Since I last wrote you the Midland 
Iron and Steel Wages Board had form 
ally brought the new wages scale into 
operation. The principal feature is the 
adoption of the 2 shillings premium 
over equal shilling to pounds, and the 
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determination to continue the scale 
for at least two years from its com- 
mencement. For the first time for two 
years, actual selling prices are pub- 
lished. The average price during 
March and April was £6 18s 3.17d 
as compared with £6 12s 7.57d during 
the previous two months. As to de- 
tails: hoop, strip, and miscellaneous 
increased in price from £6 8s od to 
£6 16s 2d, plates and sheet from £7 
6s 2d to £7 10s 5d, angles and tees 
from £5 15s 7d to £7 2s 3d and bars 
from £6 12s od to £6 17s 8d. 

An important feature of the new 
scale is the increase in the number of 
firms whose books are to be 
examined, the following being se- 
lected: Messrs. George Adams & 
Sons, _ Ltd., John Bradley & 
Co., John Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., B. 
Bunch & Sons, Earl of Dudley’s Round 
Oak Works, Ltd., N. Hingley & Sons, 
Ltd., (Netherton and Old Hill Works), 
the Hart's Hill Iron Co., Ltd., Robert 
Heath & Sons, Ltd. (Biddulph Valley 
and Ravensdale and Norton Works), 
Ltd., Patent Shaft & Axletree Co., 
Messrs. J. B. & S. Lees, Lilleshall Co., 
Ltd. (Brunswick and Monway Works), 
E. Parkes & Co., Roberts & Cooper, 
Great Bridge Works, Leys Works, 
Brettel Lane Works, Bromley Works, 
the Shropshire Iron Co., Ltd. (Trench 
and Shropshire Works). 

The new scale has apparently met 
with complete approval by all classes, 
a matter which has caused some ela- 
tion among the workmen whose sug- 
gestions were substantially accepted 
by the employers. The list of firms 
has been chosen with great care, and 
everybody seems to think it will rep- 
resent all classes of iron made better 
than any scale hitherto adopted. 

A remarkable tribute to the happy 
relations with the employers was paid 
by Mr. William Aucott, the president 
of the Associated Iron and Steel Work- 
ers of Great Britain, at their recent 
Liverpool conference. He said: “The 
men were never better looked after, 
and their influence with the employers 
was never greater than at the present. 
The more trouble there is, the closer 
both sides seem to get to each other. 
There is undoubtedly a greater rec- 
ognition of equality and mutual de- 
pendence upon each other than ever 
existed before. The principles of con- 
ciliation and arbitration are becoming 
universal,” 

Noted Iron Master Dead. 

We have sustained another great 
personal loss in the removal by death 
of Mr. J. Pierce Lacy, J. P., one of the 
best known of Midland iron masters 
Mr. Lacy was endowed with great bus- 
iness genius and had had a remarkable 
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record in pulling several firms out of 
the quagmire of failure into which they 
had fallen. He was a director of 
Kynoch's, Ltd., and of the Metropol- 
itan Amalgamated Railway Carriage 
& Wagon Co., Ltd., one of the biggest 
concerns in Europe; chairman of the 
Patent Shaft & Axle Tree Co., lately 
absorbed into the Metropolitan, and 
director of Dockers, Ltd. All these 
concerns are immensely prosperous, 
and Dockers £5 shares 'are worth 
£20 apiece. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
presiding at Kynoch’s, paid a very 
warm tribute to his late colleague with 
whom he had worked harmoniously 
for the last eighteen years, and the 
shareholders passed a vote of condol- 
ence with the Lacy family. 

The South Staffordshire Bolt and 
Nut Trade Wages Board has elected 
Mr. Walter Harley, of Sinethwick, a 
business man of high reputation, its 
chairman, in succession to the late Mr. 
Enoch Horton, who had held that posi- 
tion since the formation of the board. 


Tin Plate Industry Quiet. 

The tin plate industry is at present 
under a cloud, owing to a combination 
of misfortunes. The oil works trou- 
bles in southern Russia have ruined 
that trade for the time being, and for 
the first time in the history of the 
tinned plate trade nearly 3,000 tons 
have been shipped back again from 
Batum to Swansea. The tinned meat 
scare has also hit the trade very se- 
verely, but the local producers believe 
that the effect will merely be to trans- 
fer the trade to other colonies. The 
chairman of the tinned plate trade, 
Mr. Ernest Trubshaw, of Llanelly, re- 
cently expressed the belief that any 
falling off in the American trade would 
be more than met by an increased de- 
mand for Argentina and other British 
colonies. 

The ship building trade continues 
cheerful, among the 
being 15 new vessels given out by the 


latest contracts 


Brazilian Lloyd. Most of these are 
taken by British firms, including 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff, Belfast; 


Alexander Stephen & Sons, Lint house, 
Govan; and Yarrow & Co., Poplar. 
From all directions comes news of 
At the 
new engine 


enlargements and extensions. 
Dowlais Steel Works a 
house is being built for 
jected new furnaces. 
Messrs. Thomas Firth & Sons, Shef- 
field, have lately succeeded in a gen- 
eral competition in 
from the Italian government 
large number of projectiles of a heavy 


some pro- 


securing orders 
for a 


and expensive type. 
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SPANISH IRON ORE TRADE. 

In their annual report on the trade 
of the Malaga district during 1905, the 
British consul and vice-consuls refer 
at some length to the iron ore trade. 
In regard to Aguilas there is a marked 
increase in the iron ore traffic, to which 
the new Hornillo port has very largely 





contributed, on account of the great 
facilities afforded. The amounts of 
iron ore shipped there are:—1904, 149,- 


935 tons; 1905, 248,882 tons. An exten- 
sion of the accommodation at that port 
has been in progress and a consider- 
able portion of the ore formerly 
shipped at the old port is transferred 
to Hornillo. The will 
afford stowage for about 22,000 tons. 
satisfactory 


new additions 
A marked and increase 
has taken place in the shipments of 
iron Almeria. The export 
over that of 1904 amounts in 
numbers to 135,000 tons, and for 1906 
there is every prospect that this aug- 
mentation will be more than doubled. 

The the 
mines of the district goes on apace. 
During the year a Scotch company 
took over a group of mines adjoining 
the now famous Alquife mines, while 
a Spanish company acquired a group 
Others 


ore from 


round 


development of iron ore 


of mines in the Gergal district. 
are likely to be taken up at an early 
date. The briquetting plant of the Al- 
quife company is in working order and 
briquettes have been shipped. Investi- 
gations continue to prove the 
reserve of ore that this company can 
Steamers at the Alquife 


large 


depend upon. 
pier are loaded in a few hours and 
everything connected therewith contin- 
ues to work satisfactorily. The Ger- 
gal Railway & Mines Co., Ltd., 
had the satisfaction of striking a valu- 
able lode of ore. 


has 


From Cartagena 446,035 tons of iron 
ore were shipped in 1905, divided as 
follows:—United Kingdom, 297,645 
tons; Netherlands (for Germany), 106,- 
790 tons; United States, 29,650 tons; 
4,800 tons; 4,400 
tons; Austria-Hungary, tons. 
This quantity is 131,010 tons more than 
in 1904. The United Kingdom took 
78,220 tons, Netherlands 36,340 tons, 
the United States 26,350 tons, Germany 
4,400 and France 1,700 
more. 
tons against nothing, while Canada 
nothing at all as against 18,750 
in 1904. The sales effected in 1905 will 
be fulfilled principally by 
in 1906, and will require all existing 
stocks and current production for this 
The shipments of Cehegin 
magnetic ore 


France, Germany, 


2.750 


direct tons, 
2.750 


took 


tons 


tons Austria-Hungary, 


shipments 


purpose. 
(or Calasparra) 
greatly increased. Although this ore 
meets with little acceptance in the 
United Kingdom, there appears to be 


have 
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no difficulty in disposing of all that is 
mined to other countries, chiefly Ger- 
many. 

Owing to the better prices obtain- 
able the shipments from Malaga for 
1905 show a considerable increase over 
those of 1904. In round figures the 
exports for 1905 would be about 95,- 
ooo tons against some 55,000 tons in 
the preceding years. Prices ranged 
from Qs to 1os 6d per 1,000 kilos, free 
on rail at quayside. Owing to these 
increased prices many more iron mines 
have been opened up, but the majority 
of them are small. In regard to Mar- 
bella there was a falling off in the ex- 

11,839 tons. 
follows: 


portation of iron ore of 
The 
995 
tons in 


was carried as -19,- 
10,665 
Dutch, 


Spanish 


ore 
tons in bottoms, 


British, 5,660 


Spanish 
tons in 
and tons in German, 
steamers carrying 9,330 tons more than 
British. From Mazarron 20,940 
dry 
ore were exported to the United King- 


2,225 


the 


tons of and manganiferous iron 


dom, 9,240 tons to the Netherlands, 
and 4,800 tons to Belgium, being a 
total of 34,980 tons in 1905, whereas 


the total for the previous year was 39,- 
470 tons, showing a decrease of 4,490 
This falling off is due to less 
activity in the the Morata 
district, where enterprise and capital 
Tron Coal 


tons. 
mines of 
not and 
Trades Review. 


are forthcoming. 


CONVENTION OF RAILROAD 
BLACKSMITHS. 


The International Railroad 
Blacksmiths’ Association 
fourteenth annual convention in Chi- 
cago from Aug. 21 to 24, The 
headquarters will be at the Sherman 


Master 
will hold its 


1906. 


house. 

The following papers are to be pre- 
sented: “Frogs and 
Uren; “Best Method of Flue Welding,” 
G. H. Judy; “Classification of Work 
in Shop,” W. J. Mayer; “Tools and 
Formers for Bulldozers, Steam Hammers 
I. Keane; 


Crossings,” S. 


and Forging Machines,” Thos 


“Discipline and How to Obtain the 
Best Results in a_ Railroad Black- 
smith Shap,” A. W. McCaslin; 
“Case Hardening Methods,” G. I. Hin- 


kins; “Best Method of Annealing and 
Tempering High Speed Steel,” 
Lindsay; “Best Coal for Use in Smith 
Shop,” John Buckley; “Piece Work vs. 
Day Work,” R. A. Mould; “Making and 
Locomotive Frames,” 


Welding and 


Geo. 


Repairing of 
Jas. Fenwick; ‘Thermit 
Cast,” Geo. Kelly. 

The 


B. Swinton, 


president of the society is D. 
Montreal, Can., and 


Woodworth, 


the 
secretary is A. L. Lima, 


Ohio. 
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RICH MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
SOUTHWESTERN WISCON- 
SIN. 

Editor Iron Trape REVIEW: 

Feeling that the statements in this 
article may be of interest to your readers, 
I trust vou will kindly grant the space 
required. 

I have devoted considerable time and 
energy investigating the developments of 
lead and zinc mining in southwestern 
Wisconsin and am familiar with the 
territory known and described as_ the 
Upper Mississ:ppi valley district, which 
comprises (1) Grant, Lafayette and 
Iowa counties, Wisconsin; (2) Jo Davies 
county, Illinois; and (3) 
county, Iowa, covering in all nearly 


Dubuque 


4,000 square miles. Certain other coun 
ties adjoining these five produce small 
quantities of ore, but the main produc 
tion comes from the three Wisconsin 
counties mentioned and it is to these I 
wish to call attention 

Lead seems to have been discovered 
in the upper Mississippi valley by 
Nicholas Perrott about 1692. The first 
mining in the district was done on the 
site of the present city of Dubuque in 
1788 by Julien Dubuque, who died in 
10. Little further was done in this 
line until about 1830 when it became 
very general in the vicinity of Dubuque, 
Galena, Ill, and southwestern Wiscon 
sin. Mining has been carried on ever 
since particularly for lead, the zine ores 
being thrown aside as of [ttle value up 
to about 1865, when the demand for zinc 
began to be felt and a price obtained suf 
ficient to warrant the mining of this 
ore. The price for zine has continued to 
increase ever since to such an extent that 
it is now as important a factor as lead. 

No great boom, however. was experi 
enced in this district up to within the 
past three years, when modern mining 
methods and machinery began to be in- 
troduced Prior to this, mining was 
conducted in the most primitive manner, 
the upper runs of mineral above water 
being worked mainly for lead. The in 
troduction of the steam pump, drill, 
hoists, mill, separators and concentrators 
has enabled the successful mining of the 
richer and heavier bodies of ore found 
below water and has created an impetus 
to this industry that promises to continue 
increasing for years to come 

The ores mined are galena or “min- 
eral” (sulphide of lead), smithsonite or 
“dry bone” (carbonate of zinc) and 
aphalerite or “black jack” (sulphide of 
zinc). 

Considerable capital is being advan 
tageously invested here by Michigan, 
Chicago and eastern capitalists, and | 
have little doubt much more would come 
in if the possibilities of this rich min 
eral district were more broadly diffused 
Our English cousins, ever awake to 
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grasp the unlimited opportunities pre 
sented in developing the vast resources 
of our country, have recently formed a 
syndicate with authority to spend three 
million dollars in acquiring lead and zinc 
properties in this territory. 

Conservative estimates of ore that will 
be produced in southwestern Wisconsin 
this year amount to $5,000,000. This 
shows the magnitude of the business 
which with the introduction of modern 
mining methods and machinery during 
the past three years, may be truthfully 
said to be only in its infancy. To what 
volume this will attain, can only be de- 
termined by the amount of capital and 
energy invested in future developments, 
for the ore is here in abundance waiting 
for those possessed with sufficient busi 
ness energy, foresight and nerve to take 
it from nature’s great storehouse. The 
demand for these minerals is ever in- 
creasing to a much greater extent than 
the present supply. 

The intention of the writer is to dif 
fuse the knowledge he has thus far ac 
quired by patient study and investigation, 
that all may have an opportunity to par 
ticipate in the great wealth lying at your 
very door No great capital is required, 
so both rich and those in moderate cir 
cumstances may indulge in these oppor- 
tunities, as I will proceed to demon 
strate. I have all the data at hand to 
substantiate my claims and will gladly 
reply to any inquiries addressed to me 

In the mad rush for the more precious 
metals, gold, silver and copper, capital 
to a large extent seems to have over- 
looked these minor but very necessary 
minerals. The comparative cost of min 
ing lead and zine and gold, silver and 
copper, 1s as one to ten; for a fully 
equipped lead and zinc mine on the most 
liberal scale does not exceed $25,0dbo 
Fifteen thousand dollars is the average 
cost of a well equipped mine and many 
are furnished for one-third less. The 
extreme cost of mining and preparing 
these minerals for market does not ex 
ceed $10 per ton, and the price obtained 
for lead is from $75 to $83 per ton and 
for zine is from $44 to $53 per ton, ac 
cording to grades. 

You will therefore perceive the profits 
compare very favorably with those de 
rived from the more precious metals 
Another very material and attractive fea 
ture for investors both large and small 
in this class of securities, is the short 


ness of time they have to wait for re 


turns, for it is a matter of record that 


dividends are paid in from six to twelve 


months after the mine is fully equipped 


These dividends range all the w f 
three to fifty per cent p t 
payments are mad quarter] ’ 
some imstances m nth] 


Compare this with the long, tedious 


waiting, in the majority of cases, ex 
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tending into years, which investors in 
gold, silver, copper and iron propositions 
have, to realize anything from their in- 
vestments, and the balance will show 
decidedly in favor of the baser metals. 
paying 
mines in this district, too numerous to 
Many of them are operated 


There are hundreds of good 


mention. 
by close corporations which never pub- 
lish their profits, which I have ascer- 
tained range from $300 to $1,000 per day. 
Many others with small capitalization 
are paying their investors handsomely. I 
will mention a few of these as a matter 
of illustration of big dividend payers, to- 
wit: Baxter, Empire, Enterprise, St. 
Rose, Kennedy, Glanville, Brown-Croft, 
Sunset, Raisbeck-Fairplay. 

Grant county contains the greater 
number of rich mines and is by far the 
largest producer of lead and zine in 
southwestern Wisconsin. More ore has 
been shipped from Cuba City, which is 
beautifully situated in the southeastern 
part of- Grant county, than any two 
depots in the entire three counties. It 
ships about one and half times as much 
ore as Plattsville, its nearest competitor. 
Close proximity to the richest mines, 
with thousands of acres of land of untold 
mineral wealth, makes Cuba City prac- 
tically the center of the entire mining 
district of the five counties mentioned. 

Properties are daily increasing § in 
value and wise investors will do well to 
take advantage of choice locations now 
being offered at reasonable prices. As 
before stated, I will cheerfully reply to 
any question pertaining to the possibili- 
ties of this valuable territory and 
methods for operating here. I will also 
furnish information of proven mineral 
properties that have come under my ob- 
servation. J. V. Wetsrorp 

Cuba City, Grant county, Wis. 


THE GERMANS KNOW. 

Ten years ago, says a recent writer 
in Jlarper’s Weekly one might have 
traveled the length and breadth of the 
Rhine provinces, the great iron and 
steel district of Germany, and in all the 
leading shops one would have found 
English tools Today all this is 
changed, and in lieu of English tools 
one finds now ,for all ordinary work 
German stock tools; but one also finds 
in nearly all the first-class establish 
ments a group of American machine 
tools for the high-grade work—a silent 
tribute to the excellence of our out 
puts 1 found machine tools from 
Providence, Hartford, Plainfield, Phila- 


delphia, Wilmington, Cincinnati, Ham 


ilton. Cleveland—in fact. from all the 

American shops. I found no 
tools of tl second or third-grade 
make. If one would know which are the 


best American machine tools, go to Ger- 
many. The Germans know. 
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THREE COMPANIES 


Are Awarded Contracts for Armor 


Plate for Two Battleships. 
Contracts have been awarded for 
supplying the armor plate for the bat- 
tleships South Carolina and Michigan. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. and the Beth- 
lehum Steel Co. will share equally in 
the contract for one vessel and the ar- 
mor for the other will be furnished by 
the Midvale Steel Co. In announc- 
ing the awards Secretary Bonaparte 
made the following statement: 

“All three of these companies sub- 
mitted bids for the armor needed in 
the case of the above mentioned two 
battleships. The bid of the Carnegie 
company amounted, in the aggregate, 
to $2,732,560; that of the Bethlehem 
company to $2,813,568, and that of the 
Midvale company to $2,555,470. The 
aggregate quantity of armor to be de- 
livered is 7,388 tons, divided among 
four classes. The bid of the Midvale 
company is the lowest, not only in the 
aggregate, but for each one of the four 
classes. All of the bids, however, are 
lower than any price heretofore paid 
by the government for the like armor, 
and lower, so far as the department 
is informed, than is paid by any 
foreign government. 

“The department is 
both the Carnegie and the Bethlehem 
companies will be completely out of 
work for their respective armor plants 
within a short time unless they obtain 
some portion of this contract, and, 
that the plants in question will be un- 
avoidably shut down and the force 
therein employed discharged and scat- 
tered in the contingency mentioned. 
This statement seems to be admitted 
as true by all parties interested. 

“The contractual relations of the 
government with the Midvale com- 
pany have been hitherto satisfactory, 
but some doubt has been entertained 
as to its ability to comply with its ex- 
isting contracts, and it is, in fact, 
slightly behind the time originally 
fixed in its deliveries, although the 
evidence before the department does 
not justify the statement that it can- 
not comply with the terms of a con- 
tract to manufacture and deliver the 
whole of the armor in question, and 
it avers and offers to guarantee its 
ability to do so. 

“The secretary of the navy is con- 
vinced that the best results would be 
attained in this case and the most ex- 
peditious delivery of the armor in ques- 
tion would be secured if the contract 
were divided between the three bid- 
ders. It seems to him clear that it 
would be against public policy and the 
best interests of the naval service and, 


advised that 
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more especially, would seriously af- 
fect the assurance of good results and 
expeditious delivery of materials under 
this particular contract if the govern- 
ment were to find itself obliged to trust 
to a single armor plant to supply its 
needs, all American competitors hav- 
ing retired, at least temporarily, from 
the business and purchased armor 
abroad or its manufacture by the gov- 
ernment itself being at present for- 
bidden by law. 

“The Carnegie and Bethlehem com- 
panies are willing and have offered to 
reduce their bids to that of the Mid- 
vale company and to take, at the prices 
fixed by their competitor, any portions 
of the contract which may be assigned 
to them, and it seems clear to the sec- 
retary of the navy that, in the exercise 
of the discretion reposed in him by the 
act, it will be advisable to divide said 
contract, assigning one-half thereof to 
the Midvale company, at its prices, and 
one-fourth thereof at the same prices, 
to each of the two other companies.” 

The bids submitted by the three 
companies on the 7,328 tons of armor 
plate were approximately as follows: 
Carnegie Steel Co., on a basis of $370 
a ton; Bethlehem Steel Co., $381 a 
ton, except bolts and nuts; Midvale 
Steel Co., $345 a ton, except bolts and 
nuts. Following the publication of 
these bids, 
waited upon by 


naval authorities were 
Charles M. Schwab. 


President Johnson and Vice President§ 


Snyder, of the Bethlehem company. 
by President Dinkey of the Carnegie 
company, and by President Harrah, of 
the Midvale company. It was con- 
tended by the two former interests 
that several years ago, when their 
capacity was inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the government, they 
extended their plants, on request, at 
an enormous They 
given to understand that the govern- 
their 


expense. were 


ment would continue to use 
products. If the entire award went 
to the Midvale company, they con- 
tended, the other two concerns would 
be compelled to close down their 
plants and their forces of skilled work- 
After 
hearing the claims of all concerned, 


men would become scattered. 


Secretary Bonaparte divided the con- 
tract on one of the vessels. 

The contracts for building the two 
battleships in question went to the 
New York Cam- 
den, N. J., and to the Cramps plant 
at Philadelphia. 


Shipbuilding Co., 


In Ohio during 1905 in 235 mines 
1,146 mining machines were operated. 
Picked miners averaged 2.58 tons per 
day of lump coal; machine cutters 
averaged 29.1 tons 
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AN UNLIMITED STEAM TRAP. 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a steam trap, which the Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., of Cleve- 
land, is sending to prospective custom- 
ers on 30 days free trial. This trap is 

adapted to handle large 
of condensation and _ will 


especially 
amounts 
stand high pressure. 
it discharged 33,000 pounds of water 
per hour under a pressure of 21 pounds 


In a recent test, 


per square inch. In a later test, it 
handled 46,000 pounds of 
hour ata pressure of 40 pounds per 
This capacity is especial- 


water per 


square inch. 
ly valuable in large steel plants, where 
heavy condensation in the headers, or 
“slugs” of water from foaming boilers 
are discharged from the separator and 
sometimes flood the steam trap. 

The trap shown herewith is known 
The method 


When 


as the Squires unlimited. 
of operation is as follows: 





SQUIRES UNLIMITED STEAM TRAP. 


reached the high 
sinks and 


condensation has 
water line, the bucket fills, 
opens the small auxiliary valve. The 
pressure under the main valve is thus 
relieved, and it is forced down and 
opened instantly by the internal trap 
pressure upon its upper surface. The 
bucketful of water is then siphoned out 
of the bucket, which rising closes both 
valves and the operation is repeated. 
No wire drawing is possible, as the 
trap is always wide open or closed 
tightly. As it opens and closes without 
starting 


jar, there is no danger of 
joints or pipes and causing leakage in 
vacuum-pan or other work. Aside 
from the valve mechanism, which 
works equally well at all 
from 0 to 250 pounds per square inch, 
other mechanical 
It has 


pressures 


the trap contains 
features, which are interesting. 
few moving parts, and when once put 
in position, does its work without fur- 
ther attention. The valve and the seat 
are located high above the water level 
out of the way of dirt and sediment, 
which enter with the water. They may 











. <A ee, 
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be inspected or replaced in a minimum 
of time by unscrewing the cap. The 
trap body is designed to withstand high 
internal pressure, each one being tested 
to 1,000 pounds per square inch hydro- 
static pressure before leaving the shop. 
THE BENNETTS-JONES PATENT 
SLAG CAR. 

The Bennetts-Jones patent slag car, 
built by the Allis-Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee, is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. This car is simple and 
substantial and has a capacity midway 
between the regulation hand pot and 
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restore it to its original position. The 
important feature of this car is that 
it throws its contents a considerable 
distance beyond the side of the track 
when discharged. If the slag is solidi- 
fied, the cake is thrown at least two 
feet beyond the ties, and by using 
pieces of old rails as skids, the piece 
can be thrown a distance of 18 to 20 
feet from the track. Slag in a molten 
condition is discharged at a distance 
of 18 inches to two feet from the edge 
of the track. 

The cars are coupled in trains by a 
very ingenious coupling bar, whose 























FIG. I.—BENNETTS- JONES SLAG CAR, 


the large slag pot now common about 
smelting plants. 

The car consists of an approximate- 
ly rectangular scoop-shaped cast iron 
bowl, the bowl being mounted upon a 
turn table, which is carried by a struc- 
tural steel frame mounted on flanged 
wheels. The dumping of the body is 
effected by placing a bar in a hole cast 
in the lug on the back end of the body, 
and releasing the lever-shaped catch 
on the turn table under the body. In 
dumping, the bowl can be swung, so as 
to discharge the contents in any de- 
sired direction. The bowl is restored 
to position by bearing down on the 


operation is shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
It consists of a flat steel bar of suit- 
able length, which has formed at each 
end a double pocket or niche that 
drops over the square portion of the 
axle of the car between the main frame 
pieces. In coupling up, the bars are 
laid over the axles, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The locomotive or propelling power 
then pulls slowly on the head car, and 
as each car moves forward the coup- 
ling bar drops automatically into place, 
as shown in Fig. 2. When the cars 
are run on a side track and the coup 
ling bar is not in use, it is turned upon 
its back, and laid upon the axles of the 




















de eet a 








FIG. 2.—BENNETTS-JONES SLAG CARS COUPLED IN TRAIN 


bar, and it is automatically locked in 
position by the before-mentioned 
catch. The wheels of the car are pro- 
vided with extra broad faces, so that 
in case the tracks are not in good 
condition, there will be no danger of 
the car dropping between the rails at 
Switches or portions of the track 
where the rails are not properly 
gauged. The car is designed for 18, 
20 and 24-inch gauge track, the 18-inch 
being the usual type. 

The trunnions under the bowl of the 
car, upon which it turns in dumping, 
are so located that very little effort 
is required, either to dump the car or 


car. By means of this bar, the cars 
can be moved either backward or for 
ward. They are properly spaced at all 
times and they can be coupled or un- 
coupled rapidly and easily without 
danger of spilling hot slag on the men 
operating them. 

The standard Bennetts-Jones car 


weighs 1,600 pounds. It is mounted 
on 12-inch flanged wheels, arranged for 
either 18, 20 or 24-inch gauge, and has 
a capacity of about 1,600 p 

slag. The bowls 

mixture of cast iron and are very d 
able. The turn tables are of cast iron 
and are of heavy design. They are 
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riveted to the I-beam frame of the car. 
The axles are of square bar iron, 
turned down at each end for wheels, 
and are provided with large collars. 
They are riveted to the I-beam frame 
of the car. The height from top of 
rail to top of bowl is 37 inches. The 
extreme width of bowl is three feet, the 
extreme length four feet. The cars are 
preferably equipped with Anaconda ‘type 
of wheels and axles, as shown in Fig 3, 
although any type of standard wheel and 
axle can be used. 

It has been found from practice that 
one man with an electric locomotive 
can haul 30 of these cars per hour a 
distance of 1,000 to 1,500 feet, and 
dump and return the cars to the fur- 





FIG. 3.--AXLE OF BENNETTS-JONES SLAG CAR, 


nace. This is approximately equal to 
575 tons of slag handled per day. 


Railroad Consolidation —The consol- 
idation of the Industrial railroad and 
the Lorain & Ashland railroad as the 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern has been 
announced by Joseph Ramsey Jr. The 
new corporation will have a capitali- 
zation of $3,000,000 with a bond issue 
of the same amount. The Industrial 
railroad is an important terminal road 
at Lorain, connecting with all depart- 
ments of the plant of the National 
Tube Co. there, with the docks of the 
company and with the city proper. 
Preliminary surveys have been com- 
pleted south to the Ohio river and 
work in that direction is soon to be 
begun. It is to be completed within 
two years. 


The Consolidation of the Mining 
Magazine and the Engineering and 
Mining Journal.—The Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, publisher of The 


l } and Mining Journal, has 
purchased l} Mining Magazine, 
Ne York The new and enlarged 
] Engineering and 

will contain the min- 


ing index and all other desirable feat- 


ures of The Mining Magazine. 
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Decline Despite Favorable Developments. 





Authentic reports of unparalleled ment crop report which eliceted a Financial Notes:— 
prosperity in agriculture and manufac- wheat yield only once exceeded and a Recent dividend declarations include 


turing were outweighed during the record-breaking yield of corn and of the following: National Steel & Wire 


past week by a bearish speculative sen- the fact that the iron and steel indus- Co., regular quarterly on preferred, 154 
timent which made the six days’ trans- try is at least showing no dimunition _ per cent; United States Cast 
actions on the New York exchange ex- of prosperity. Interesting figures were Iron Pipe & Fdy., regular quar- 


made public by the comptroller of the terly, 14 per cent on pre- 


ceedingly small and sent the level of 
per cent on com- 


prices to a point below that reached in currency on the condition of the na- ferred and one 
Sept. 1; International 


tn a ee ce 


the period of depression immediately tional banks. They reflect the enor- mon, payable 
following the San Francisco fire. mous present demand for business re Steam Pump Co., 
r cent, payable Aug. 1. 


regular quarterly on 


Total sales for the week were 3,037,290 quirements in loans and discounts of _ preferred, 1!2 pet 
shares; on one day, Tuesday, they $4,207,000,000, an increase of $307,000,- Net earnings of the Crucible Steel 


| 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


iwi 
Closing Quota-| Closing Changes Date of 1906 Par Capital ee — 
tion July 7 | a ge Ano. Meet. Value Outstanding Basis | Being | Date Last 
| July 14 a Paid Div. Dec. 
Allie-Ciialeners Od.......,..:0.++00s2s00000008 17% 1634 % | Sept. 100 ree, femme. 
Allis-Chalmers preferred. ...........-.....-+: 45% 434 | 100 16,150,000 fl a Feb., 1904 
—— Can..... esiesgne soe os sees anes 6% 6% M% Apr. 24 a as ’ earl ica 
erican Can preferred ..... ; ot cites Hoby 52% 254 iT 41,2383,: cum Q. uly, 1006 
American Car and Foundry................- ti 34 2 June 28 100 30,000,000 fe fay, 1905 
AmericanCar and Foundry peeteered paees Wy Ys! — X 100 30,000,000 Tn.c 7Q. July, 1 
American Locomotive..... So urenaeess 67% tis + % Oct. 16 100 25,000,000 14 July, 1906 
Aeneenean Lccomedive preferred. Diba ahwawss 115 115 o = 24,100,000 Teoum 7 Q. July, 1906 
American pbuilding ‘ : 62 2 ; ict 2 ( 7,600,000 4 4 Q. Apr., 1906 
oe ce mew referred .......... 1063 = a ines P ad 7,900,000 In.c. |7 ‘aoe , 1906 
merican Steel Foundries ...... oe 10% ( ', ict. + <i toe ee 
American Steel Foundries preferred ....... 43% 4234 + %& 100 17,700,000 6cum |_....... Aug. 1905 
peveee & —_ ans eases seneew ens a“ = S June 5 = oy . eee June,1804 
arney & Smith preferr vesasue 40 ° > 2,500,000 cum 8Q June 1906 
Bethlehem Steel . subepae whens 25 23 2 April 3 100 15,000,000 wal 
Bethlehem Steel preferred . i ee Nt sti ; 100 15,000,000 Tn.c 7 May, 1906 
Bullock Electric poses... unit Gages ae 1 111 Oct. +4 100 1,000,000 6 6 Q. July, 1906 
Cambria Steel... re eree 24% 3344 l, March 20 50 45,000,000 6 70. Mar.. 1906 
Ona brian Brom. ..... 0. cccccccccscccssesseces 4% dhe 50 8,468,000 4 4S.A Apr.,1906 
Colorado Fuel & Iron................: ‘ 495 4% 3! Oct. 15 100 30,132,000 7 neem Apr. 1902 
Wm. Cramp @ Sons Ship & Eng. Bldg. Co.. Is 16 2 May 31 100 6,088,000 gS Cee re: Nov.,1902 
OS SS ere e 105g 10% tM Oct. 17 100 i a per 
Crucible Steel preferred...... biniicake ease 15 v5 da , 100 25,000,000 Toum | ...... June, 1906 
CEE ceseees  s6ovecrccvescssees 4 3 } =I Feb. 28 100 2,281,400 oe 
Empire Stool preferred............. 35 33 | 2 } 100 2,500,000 6cum 38. A. July, 1906 
poy 4 penn heteie ama tensevonteverssboasee: Bas, Bis, , Feb. 20 = 1.008.080 :. 6Q May, 1906 
ay an preferr eS auee-ul <> sacees . 28% 28% 000. m 7 Muay. 1906 
General Electric RRR as dial re wien estates 164 104 3% May 8 100 48.256 ,050 8 8 3 July, 1906 
paternational pemp Bie aae onesies | 4 43 ' : June 5 4 ryny 4 ae 2 July, sees 
nternational Pump preferr 825 a +H Fa m 6 Aug.,1 
Lackawanna Steel. . ‘ ine seal Tie 71 March 14 100 34,971,400 be 
Lake Superior Corporation .................. 17 li ne Oct. 3 100 40,000,000 | . |..... 
Niles-Bement-Pon seveesseenl 130 130 Feb. 7 100 5,000,000 6 6Q. May, 1906 
Niles-Bement-Pond preferred. sais 105 105 : 100 2,000,000 6cum 6 ¢ June, 1906 
SERS peciseea | 6 | Rf ce | MM | We | Site | ome 8G: | BR 
s Elevator Co. pre er pakeanenys | 9s a] 589.5 c. 6 July, 1906 
pipers & : EEE citdans | sdesdnderennnes 13% 13% Feb. 12 a4 30,135,000 ; s , 
ttsbur Coal preferred... Dalnieaadttinia 513 50 1 30,716,200 7 ' Apr., 1905 
Pressed Stee AE a cbavedansacs ae 465 4M OC 14 Feb. 21 100 12,500,000 “ 3 Aug. 1904 
Pressed Steal Car preferred Pienee sented | oH = 1% on = 4 12,500,000 ‘oe 1 8 May, 1906 
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Sloss-Shefield : Fede Rewa cell 71 eK 1% March l4 +4 7,500,000 . ‘ 5° = 1008 
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were but 297,000 shares, the smallest o00 over a year ago. While deposit Co. for the quarter ending June 30 were 


of the year, and during one hour of that liabilities have increased $272,000,000 approximately $750,c00, or at the rate 


day only 17,000 shares changed and loans have expanded $307,000,000, of $3,000,000 a year. The business of 
hands. For the week United States total cash reserves are only $2,000,000 the company is reported to be far 
Steel sold 378,200 shares, both pre- larger than a year ago. During this above the average for this season of 


ferred and common netting declines. time there has been an addition of the year, with a heavy tonnage of un- 


Amalgamated copper lost six points something like $66,000,000 in gold coin . filled orders 


on total sales of 972,600 shares, and and gold certificates to the stock in Directors of the Buckeye Steel Cast- 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, with transac- circulation at the end of May, 1905. ing Co. met Tuesday to declare the 
tions of 109,100 shares, also dropped National banks also hold $18,000,000 initial dividends on stock recently is- 
sharply. Gains were few and unim- less stocks and bonds than a year ago, sued. Regular quarterly dividends of 
portant. This condition of the mar- indicating that they have found it more one per cent on the common and 1 
ket prevailed in the face of a govern- remunerative to loan to customers, per cent om the preferred were voted. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES. 


New Buyers:— 

The Andrews Steel Co., 
Ky., has been incorporated with a capi- 
talization of $500,000 to manu 
facture, buy and sell steel and iron. 
A site of 17 acres has been purchased 
along the bank of the Licking river, 
north of the Queen City race track, 
and it is expected that work of con- 
structing the buildings will be com- 
menced immediately. 

The Pottsville Foundry & Stove 
to. capital $25,000, office Pottsville, 
Pa., is a new company. The directors 
are: S. F. Laucks and F. S. MacMil- 
lan, York, Pa., and Charles F 
Pottsville 


Derr, 


A new company organized by Lee 
Totten and others has taken over the 
North Texas Iron Works, Paris, Tex 
Those interested are Lee Totten, C J 
Turner and J. N. Totten. 

The Bellevue Pipe & Foundry Co 
has been organized with a capitaliza 
tion of $100,000 by H. C. Stahl and 
others of Bellevue, and H. D. Keller 
and Thomas E. Robinson, of Detroit, 
who are at the head of the Northwest- 
ern Foundry & Supply Co. $40,000 of 
the capital stock has been subscribed 
for by the people of Bellevue, while 
the remainder is held by parties in De 
troit Plans are being prepared by 
Cook Bros., 
troit. The Crescent 
Williamson 


furnish the equipment. 


Hammond building, De- 
Machinery Co., 


building, Cleveland, will 


The Cowing Engineering Co., Cleve 
land, has been organized with a capital 
ization of $100,000 by John P. Cowing, 
John E. Nolan, C. E. Manary, W. J. 
Mitchell and J. A Joyce. 

The Northwest Machinery Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 by S H 
Jaques, E. W. Cook and R. S. Jaques 

The Neches Iron Works, Beaumont, 
Tex., has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000 

The Acme Truck & Tool Co., St 
Louis, Mo., has been organized with 
a capitalization of $600,000 to do a 
general rolling mill business. The in 
William Wehre 
brecht, Thomas H. Forester, John M 
Kreider and Frank G. Koehler. The 


last named is president of the Stand 


corporators§ are: 


ard Truck-Forging Co., which the new 


company will succeed. A site is being 
sought for the erection of an extensive 
plant 

The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $12,000 to take over certain 
interests of the Schacht Mfg. Co., for 


Newport, 


the manufacture of a ball crank. The 
incorporators are: Thomas L. Pogue, 
Clifford Gren, Henry and Louis Wes- 
sel and James A. Forbes. : 

The Moline Automatic Railway Gate 
Co., Moline, IIL, has been organized 
with a capitalization of $100,000 for the 
purpose of manufacturing an automa- 
tic gate invented by C. E. Fanning, of 
Davenport. The incorporators are 
Henry C. First, A. R. Ebi and C. E. 
Fanning. 

The lowa Machine Works, Clinton, 
la., has been organized with a capital- 
ization of $15,000 to do a general man 
ufacturing business. The driectors are: 
E. S. Reynolds, president; W. J. Keef 
er, vice president, and J. F. McGinty, 
secretary and treasurer 

The Metal 


Moines, la ’ has been 


Construction Co., Des 
incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture 
small iron goods. The incorporators 
are: L. C. Kurtz, M. J. Corcrane and 
D. W. O'Neil 

The Coeur d'Alene Iron Works, 
Wallace, Idaho, has been incorporated 

McCarthy, 
Mining Co., 


James F. 
Hecla 
James H. Taylor and George Ruggless, 


for $75,000 by 


manager of the 


superintendent of the Federal Mining 
& Smelting 
plants 

The American Mechanical Co., Chi 


cago, has been incorporated for $30,000 


company’s concentrator 


to manufacture machinery, by E. E. 
Lawrence, S. R. Hopkins and A. W 
Wickler 

The Summers Foundry Co., 
W. Va., 
capitalization 
Meador, Lee 


interested 


Hinton, 
has incorporated with $10,000 
James H. Miller, D. M. 
Walker and others are 
The Parsons Lane Co., incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, will 
manufacture tools, metal castings, etc 
The incorporators are William N,. Par- 
sons, Augustus H. Lane, William T. 
Gaylord, all of Sodus, N. Y.,and others 

Haviland & Co. has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $10,000, to man- 
ufacture railway supplies. The incor 
porators are Louis M 
Wallace B. Casgrave, No. 165 Duane 
street; and Paul M. Pellebrean, No. 3 
Broad street, New York 

B. B. Baseler & Co., 
New Jersey laws with a capital stock 


Haviland and 


chartered under 


of $15,000, will manufacture electric 
motors and dynamos, at Philadelphia 
The incorporators are Benjamin Base 
ler, No. 1610 North 13th street: Chris 
tian B. Baseler, Jr, No. 5049 Ogden 
street; Harry Joseph Meyer, No. 1025 
Miffin street, all of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Crown Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Jackson, O., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The H. J. 


has been incorporated with a capitaliz- 


Hartmann Foundry Co., 


ation of $26,000 to continue the busi- 
ness of F. Hartmann & Co. The in 
corporators are: Henry J. Hartmann, 
John Lynch, Frederick E. Bonnell, 
Frank S. Aldrich and Joseph S. Alicki. 

The Hunt Mfg. Co., tools and ma- 
chinery, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, The officers 
Hunt, 
president; George H. Wilkins, treas- 
urer, and Nettie H. Richards, clerk, 
all of Greenfield, Mass. 

On the first of July the Mariska Iron 
Co. was incorporated in the county of 
St. Louis, under the laws of Minne- 
sota, for the purpose of mining and 
manufacturing iron and other metals 
The incorporators are A. M. Miller and 
rink Crassweller, of Duluth and A. 


of the company are David F. 


B. Coates, of Virginia, Minn. 

The Gold Car Heating & Lighting 
Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $3,000,000 to manufacture 
apparatus for lighting and heating. The 
incorporators are Edward E. Gold, No. 
300 Central Park West; Richard Vogas, 
No. 431 East 16th street; John C. 
Dixon, No. 232 West 142d street, all 
of New York, and Henry J. Horn, Nu 
1425 Pacific street, Brooklyn, i’ Ma 

A. Schrader’s Son Inc., chartered 
with a capital stock of $200,000, will 
manufacture submarine armor machin- 
ery, diving apparatus, etc. The incor- 
porators are George H. F. Schrader, 
Hartsdale, N. Y.; Charles K. Cole, No. 
28 West 128th street; Albert G. Straks, 
No. 25 Mount Morris Park West, both 
of New York; Henry P. Kraft, No. 582 
Decatur street, Brooklyn, and M. 
Charles Schweinert, Hoboken, N. J. 

The United States’ Steel Barrel Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
steel barrels, drums, etc. The capi- 
tal stock is $50,000 and the incorpora- 
Edward G. Cook, No. 584 
Quincy Thomas J. McHale, 
No. 212 Union street, and Joseph 
J. Reiher, No. 647 Hicks street, all of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Keystone Brake Shoe Co., in- 


corporated with a capital stock of $500,- 


tors are: 
street; 


ooo, will manufacture railway supplies 
The incorporators are Charles H. Platt, 
No, 12 East 23d Street; James J Allen, 
and Charles A. Decker, No. 100 Broad- 
way, all of New York 

The Smokeless Furnace & Boiler Co. 


has been incorporated to manufacture 
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and deal in furnaces and appliances. 
The capital stock is $10,000, and the 
incorporators are Robert E. Lee, No. 
29 Broadway, New York, and Louis 
Bilperin and Dana Wallace, No. 44 
Court street, Brooklyn. 

The Superior Electric Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture electrical 
and mechanical devices. The capital 
stock of $40,000 and the incorporators 
are: Charles F. De Suria and Irere 
M. De Suria, No. 79 East 124th street, 
and James M. Watson, No. 1135 Broad- 
way, all of New York. 


The Steam Appliance Mfg. 
Co. has been’ incorporated with 
a capital stock of $24,000 to 
manufacture water heaters and 


purifiers for steam boilers. The 
incorporators are Merton K. Doty, 
George Wilkinson and Charles A. Sul:, 
all of Lockport, N. Y. 


New Construction :— 

The Columbus & Hocking Clay 
Construction Co., which will erect the 
extensive brick plants of the Colum- 
bus & Hocking Coal & Iron Co., is 
about to let contracts for gas engines, 
gas producers, alternating current gen- 
erators and all other machinery nec- 
essary for the complete equipment of 
a high grade, stiff mud, face brick 
plant. The first of the three plants 
will have a capacity of 150,000 brick 
per day. These are to be operated 
from the central electric power station 
which is to be equipped with producer 
gas engines developing 1,500 horse- 
power. Blue prints and specifications 
can be obtained by prospective bidders 
from R. A. Magly, general manager, 
New First National Bank building, 
Columbus. 

The Griffin Wheel Co., which recent- 
ly acquired two blocks of land in the 
neighborhood of its Denver, Colo., fac- 
tory, has taken out a permit for the 
erection of a $30,000 addition. The 
present capacity of the factory is 300 
wheels per day; this will be increased 
to 500. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
are making important additions to 
their warehouses, in which they will 
carry an assorted stock of structural 
shapes, bars, plates, etc. 

The Rust Boiler Co., Pittsburg, has 
let the contract to the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, for the construc- 
tion of the main building of the plant 
which is to be erected on a site 700 x 
1,200 feet. This structure will be 100 
x 500 feet, one story in height, and 
provided with a rivet tower 60 feet 
long and 7o feet high. It will be pro- 
vided with crane runways for one 20- 
ton overhead electric traveling crane 
and several of smaller capacity. The 
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building will cost about $50,000, and 
in addition a power plant 40 x 8o feet 
will be constructed of brick and steel. 
This will be. equipped with the high 
efficiency Rust water tube boilers, 
with high speed engines direct con- 
nected to electric generators. Pres- 
sure pumps working under pressure of 
1,000 pounds per square inch will be 
installed, with an air compressor work- 
ing under pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch. Contracts aggregating 
$150,000 have been awarded for the 
new machinery equipment, but the 
power plant equipment and building 
have not yet been placed. 

Foundations have been put in for 
a building 100 x 100 feet for the Ohio 
Shovel & Stamping Co., Canal Dover, 
O. The company has begun business 
with a force of 50 men, and already 
has a large number of orders on hand. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., expects to have its plant 
for the manufacture of valves, oil 
cups, grease cups, etc., 
operation by Jan. 1. The main build- 
ing will be 125x247 feet, four stories 
in height, with a foundry on the top 
floor. The company reports a steadily 
increasing trade. 

The plant of the Davenport Loco- 
motive Works, Davenport, lIa., is be- 
ing enlarged by the erection of an ad- 
dition to the machine shops and also 
of a store house. 

The Gerson-Carey Co., 
Mich., will occupy its new plant about 
Sept. 1, and will manufacture brass, 
bronze 


ready for 


Lansing: 


phosphor bronze, manganese 
and aluminum castings for the automo- 
bile and gas engine trade. 

The Bridgeport Malleable Iron Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., reports that con- 
tracts have been let for the complete 
installation of machinery in the foun- 
dry extensions now under way. The 
dimensions are 70 x 313 feet. 

The Bessemer Coke Co. has awarded 
the contract to the Bessemer Contract- 
ing & Ballast Co., of McKeesport, for 
the erection of 100 ovens at Millsboro, 
Westmoreland county, Pa. It is stated 
that another 100 ovens will be started 
as soon as the first contract is com- 
pleted. 

Nicholas, Dean and Gregg, prominent 
iron and steel merchants of St. Paul, 
are constructing a building 180 feet 
front on Eighth street by 100 feet deep. 
It will be five stories in height, built of 
reinforced concrete, and the first floor 
will have a capacity of 2,000 pounds to 
the square foot, safe load, with a break- 
ing strain of 8,000 pounds. The build- 
ing will be finished by Sept. 1. 

Extensive improvements are to be 
made by the Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road at Sioux City. These will include 
a machine shop, a complete blacksmith 
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shop, a modern coaling station, new 
steel water tanks and an extension to 
the round house. About $150,000 will 
be expended, and the construction 
work will be in charge of J. F. Pinson, 
assistant engineer of the building de- 
partment. 

T. Shriver & Co., 333 East Fifty- 
sixth street, New York, are erecting a 
new building at Harrisburg, N. J., for 
the manufacture of castings, and it is 
expected that within a short time the 
power equipment will be purchased. 

The Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., advises us that a report 
in our issue of July 5 is somewhat in- 
accurate. The company has recently 
secured the contract for a merchant 
mill, including furnaces and complete 
equipment, from the _ International 
Harvester Co., and work is already 
under way. This mill is intended to 
supplement one installed at the same 
plant a few years ago, and is designed 
to handle the 
quired by the company, for which the 
other mill is not suited. These will in- 
clude flats up to 12 inches, angles up 
to 4 x 4 and rounds from 1 inch to 3 
inches or equivalent weights of 
squares, ovals, etc. The company also 
plans to finish beams, channels and Z- 


heaviest sections: re- 


bars. 

The Detroit Shipbuilding Co. has 
purchased for $40,000 a strip of water 
front 160 feet wide and running back 
455 feet to Atwater street. The tract 
lies between the two portions of the 
Detroit plant, and it is stated will be 
utilized at once. 

The Merrill Drop Hammer Co., and 
E. W. Merrill Jr., of Merrill 
Brooklyn, are building a new 
forging plant at Massapequa, L. I., for 
the manufacture of drop 
None of the equipment has been pur- 


sros., 


drop 
forgings. 


chased. 

The Weber Foundry Co., 
and McLean avenues, New York, mak- 
ing a specialty of a general line of 


Sherman 


machine tool castings, is erecting a 
building in connection with its present 
plant, and will equip it with a traveling 
hand crane, while the foundry proper 
will have a new 10-ton traveling crane. 
Two Tabor molding machines have al- 
ready been installed. 

The Middle States Coal Co., 
bus, O., will have its new coke plant of 
150 ovens at Olmstead, W. Va., in full 


Colum- 


operation by Aug. I5. 

The Lane & Bodley Co., Cincinnati, 
has begun the erection of a plant in 
that city for the manufacture of gas 
from 100 to 2,500 
contain 


engines, ranging 
horsepower. The plant will 
40,000 square feet of floor space, and 
will employ about 100 hands at the 
start. 


Plans are prepared by the 


being 
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Pennsylvania railroad for the erection 
of expensive repair and construction 
yards for the lines west of Pittsburg. 
A tract of several hundred acres has 
been secured near Indianapolis, and 
it is reported that the pro- 
posed new there will 
cost in the 
$3,000,000. Car 
houses will be erected and the yards 
all along the system will be enlarged. 

The Russell-Compton Co., Spartan 
burg, S. C., recently incorporated, is 
rapidly completing the buildings for its 
new plant, which consist of a foundry 


yards 
neighborhood of 


shops and_ round 


and machine shop of brick construc- 
tion. 

The United Iron Works, Springfield, 
Mo., has prepared plans for a new mz- 
chine shop to be erected just west of 
the present Crescent shop. The build 
ing will be 150 x 200 feet, well equipped 
and commanded by an electric travyel- 
ing crane. The entire plant is to be 
electrically operated. 

The plant of the Waterman Wheel & 
Foundry Co., Houston, Tex., is ready 
for operation. The plant is a model one, 
and its capacity will be heavy. Officers 
of the company are J. J. Settegast Ir, 
president; W. H. Waterman, first vice 
president and general maanger; G. H. 
Hermann, second vice president. and 
A. J. Binz, secretary and treasurer 

The International Miniature Railway 
Co., Elgin, IIL, is planning the erection 
of a new factory building. The com- 
pany intends to concentrate its scat- 
tered works and locate them in one 
general factory at Elgin. 

The Wheeling Mould & Foundry 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is prepar:ns 
plans for the construction of a steel 
foundry in connection with its present 
plant and will start with one 25-ton 
steel furnace. All sizes of steel cust 
ings will be made. 

D. C. Stover & Co., Freeport. TL, is 
the name of the concern recently or 
ganized for the manufacture of marine 
engines. Jacob Stover and Frederick 
Dawson will be associated with D. ¢ 
Stover in the enterprise, which will 


ed 


have a capitalization of $50,000. A 
three-story building 60 x 120 feet will 
be erected as a home for the new con: 
pany. 

The Hamilton sridge Works Co., 
Halifax, N. S., is grading the vacatit 
property in the rear of its presen: 
works with a view of erecting a large 
steel building. The company’s busi- 
ness has outgrown its present plant. 

Near Wylam, a suburb of Ensley, 
actual work has been started on the new 
steel plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. 

The Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., is arranging to erect a 
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dry blast plant under the patents of 
James Gayley. A number of altera- 
tions are now being made at the works 
with a view to the location and erec- 
tion of this plant. 

The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
is finding orders so extensive that its 
new plant, recently occupied, is over- 
crowded, and it has been found neces- 
sary to arrange for additional room. 
Among orders recently received was 
one from New Orleans for over $100,- 
000 in steel shutters and doors. 

Upon his recent visit to the plant 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, President W. L. 
Glessner, of the Portsmouth Steel Co., 
announced that the company would 
order a 75-ton ladle crane to cost $18,- 
000, the company having suffered sev- 
eral losses recently owing to defective 
handling. 

General Industrial Notes:— 

The Connellsville coke 
heretofore owned by Joshua W. Rhodes 
& Co., Pittsburg, and operated under 
the name of the Penn Coke Co., have 
been sold to the Clare Coke Co., re- 
The new company will 


properties 


cently formed. 
operate the present properties and 

Headquarters 
Col. James A. 


Bennett, of Greensburg, is president of 


make large additions. 
will be at Greensburg. 


the new company, and Lawrence E. 
Walters, of 
treasurer. The 


Pittsburg, secretary and 
property at present 
comprises two batteries of 50 ovens 
each. These will be considerably im- 
proved and a new battery of 50 ovens 
will be erected. The product, which 
consists chiefly of foundry coke, has 
been marketed under the name of 
Rhodes coke, but will in future be 
marketed as Clare coke. The sale of 
the property was consummated by Bair 
& Lane, of Greensburg 

The Stern 
Co., New Orleans, La., 
cern now being organized, will take 


& Machinery 


a $50,000 con- 


Foundry 


over the Boland-Gschwind manufactur 
ing plant, and wil! put it in operation 
at once Its president and general 
manager is Nathan S. Stern, for the 
connected with the 


past 18 years 


Schwartz Foundry Co Associated 
with him will be Tom Roberts, super- 
intendent of the J. D. Connell Iron 


Works. 


be made at the old plant. 


Extensive improvements will 


The sale of the properties of the 
Lookout Mountain Iron Co., Battelle, 
Ala., has been ordered by Judge 
Thomas G. Jones, of the United States 
circuit court, These holdings, which 
are valued at about $1,500,000, will be 
sold at auction, Oct. 3, in front of the 
government building in Birmingham. A 
300-ton blast furnace, 150 coke ovens, 
large ore and coal mines, and several 
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thousand acres of mineral and timber 
Until the date 
of the sale, the properties will be oper- 
ated by Charles A. Stillman, receiver. 


lands will be included. 


The company was thrown in bank- 
ruptcy last March. 

The Western Supply Co., St. Paul, 
will move into new quarters at the end 
of the year. It will occupy the build- 
ing now used by Nicholas, Dean & Gregg, 
which is about double the size of its 
present quarters. 

The plants of the Foster Stove Co. 
and the Kelly Nail & Iron Co., at Iron- 
ton, have closed down for repairs. 

The Atlantic Tin Plate & Sheet Mill, 
Atlanta, Ind., has been organized as 
successor to the Atlanta Rolling Mill 
& Tin Plate Co., and has acquired all 
the property and rights of the latter 
corporation, including all subcriptions 
that were made to obtain the factory 
at Atlanta, a contract with the Lake 
Erie & Western railroad, machinery, 
The new 
company has been incorporated for 
$250,000 by Edward L. McKee, Har- 
old B. Hibben, Edward Porter, H. P. 
Wasson, Charles A. Ford, Edgar S. 
Walton and W. H. Marker. 

The Chicago Foundry Co., recently 
incorporated, has leased the foundry 
formerly operated by the Mudd Mfg. 
Co., at Fifth, Sixth and Grand avenues, 


tools and considerable cash. 


Chicago, and is making a specialty of 
duplicate gray iron castings, soil pipe 
and soil pipe fittings. The company 
began business July 1, and as soon as 
it gets thoroughly under way expects 
to melt about 20 tons per day. A. A. 
Burns is president, M. T. Ash, vice 
president, E. E. Mower, secretary, and 
E. F. McKinney, treasurer. 

Chas. E. Morgan, cashier of the 
Litchfield Bank & Trust Co., Litch- 
field, Ill, has purchased the stock of 
the Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co. 

After a six weeks’ idleness the Pass 
City Foundry & Machine Co., El Paso, 
Tex., has resumed operation. All finan- 
cial difficulties have been adjusted. 

The Capital Lock, Nut & Washer 
Co., Columbus, O., has moved into its 
new plant and offices in South Colum- 
bus. Its plant is now under partial 
operation. It is expected to have com- 
plete equipment installed and it will be 
in full operation within next 30 days. 
In addition to its special patented rail- 
way bolt nut, a complete line of bolts, 
nuts and rivets will also be manufac- 
tured. 

The Ralston Steel Car Co., Colum- 
bus, @., is rapidly completing the in- 
stallation of its additional equipment 
and expects to be in full operation 
within the next 60 days. 

The New York State Steel Co. is 
exploring the tract of ore land on the 
Mesabi range near the Big Mountain 
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iron mine which it recently leased. 
This company is erecting a plant at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Stockholders of the United States 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which has 
plants at Marietta, Newcomerstown 
and other Ohio cities, met last week at 
Columbus to discuss plans for a re- 
organization. The company went into 
the hands of a receiver about two years 
ago, but the receivership was later 
lifted and the company reorganized, 
with Pennsylvania and Ohio capitalists 
principally interested. A number of 
officials and directors later dropped 
out, leading to another reorganization, 
and still another is now proposed. 

Imports during June at New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore of iron ore, 
manganese ore, chrome ore, iron py- 
rites and pig iron aggregated more 
than 190,000 tons, which is a record. 
The imports included two cargoes of 
Swedish iron ore for the Maryland 
Steel Co., of Sparrows Point. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. received from 
its Cuban properties 68,350 tons. 

Walter T. Dette has secured a com- 
pletely equipped foundry, consisting of 
a machine shop and power house at 
Garwood, N. J., which he will operate 
under the name of the Enterprise 
Foundry Co. 





Fires and Accidents :— 

The building occupied by the Auto- 
matic Pipe Coupling Co., Dayton, O., 
was damaged to the extent of $8,000 by 
a fire of unknown origin, July 2. 

Furnace No. 5, of the tube mill of 
the Riverside department of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., Wheeling, W. Va., ex- 
ploded July 7, while being lighted up 
for the first time. The entire top was 
blown off and considerable damage 
was done. 

The tin plate and finishing room of 
the St. Paul Roofing Cornice & Or- 
namental Works. was damaged recent- 
ly to the extent of $1,000 by fire. The 
Twin City Iron & Wire Works, near by, 
was saved on account of the fact that 
the fireproof windows withstood the 
heat. The work of re-equipping the 
building is under way. 

The iron foundry of shop No. 1, of 
the Gould Mfg. Co., on Ovid street, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., was damaged by 
fire on June 14 to the extent of $1,000. 

The Eclipse Foundry Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire July 9, the 
loss being estimtated at $10,000, nearly 
covered by insurance. 

The bunker and crusher building of 
the United Gas & Coke Co. at Chest- 
nut street Wharf, Camden, N. J., was 
totally destroyed by fire on July 7. 
The building was an eight story struct- 
ure, 75 by roo feet, and the loss is es- 
timated at $40,000. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Trade Notes:— 

The order recently secured by the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., of Cleve- 
land, for five Hulett 10-ton automatic 
ore unloaders for the United States’ 
Steel Corporation’s new plant at Indi- 
ana Harbor, Ind., is pronounced the 
largest single contract ever placed for 
unloading equipment. The machines 
are to be operated electrically. The 
company also recently received an or- 
der for two of these machines for the 
Steel Corporation’s National Tube Co. 
Works at Lorain, O., where two of the 
machines are already in operation. 
Among other large orders is one from 
the Cia de Real del Monte y Pachuca 
for electric hoists for its mine in Mex- 
ico, the order comprising six hoists 
with double reels 12 feet, 8 inches max- 
imum diameter, each hoist to handle 
a load of 18,800 pounds at 1,000 feet 
per minute; six hoists with double 
reels 10 feet, six inches diameter, each 
hoist to handle a load of 
11,300 pounds at 500 feet per 
minute; and one double drum electric 
hoist with drums 36 inches by 48 
inches, to handle a load of 8,600 pounds 
at 500 feet per minute. This is proba- 
bly the largest order for electric hoists 
ever placed in this country. 


The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey has recently placed orders 
with the Westinghouse Machine Co., 
of East Pittsburg, Pa., for two 1,000 K. 
W. and one 500 K. W. Westinghouse- 
Parsons steam turbines, the first two 
to be installed in their plant at Coop- 
er’s Creek, Camden, N. H., and the 
latter at Cranford, N. J. 

The Illinois Steel Co. has secured the 
contract for furnishing 45,000 barrels 
of Portland cement for use in the Sho- 
shone, North Platte and Garden 
City irrigation projects of the govern- 
ment. 

The Bucyrus Shovel Co., South Mil- 
waukee, has received an order for two 
hydraulic dredges, a dipper dredge and 
two three-yard traveling clam shell 
derricks for use in the extensive im- 
provement work to be carried on by 
the British government on the Jhelum 
river in Kashmir. 

The Toledo Ship Building Co. dur- 
ing the week closed contracts with L. 
C. Smith and H. S. Wilkinson, operat- 
ing a large fleet of modern steel steam- 
ers, for the construction of two freight- 
ers between 8,000 and 9,000 tons capac- 
ity. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J., among a number of recent 
orders, reports the sale of 21 D. C. 
motors, ranging from six to 75 horse- 
power, to the National Tube Co., of 
McKeesport, Pa., and complete equip- 
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ment for furnishing power and light 
in the new factory of the American 
Multigraph Co., Cleveland. One 75- 
horsepower, 115-volt D. C. motor has 
been ordered by the New Jersey Zinc 


Co., Franklin Junction, N. J. The 
San Francisco office of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Co. is located at 206 First 


street, as nearly as the number can be 
determined. 

Two electric locomotives, each 
weighing 175,000 pounds, have been 
delivered to the New York Central by 
the American Locomotive Co., for ser- 
vice On an experimental track from 
Highbridge to Kingsbridge. They are 
the first of an order of 35 electric loco- 
motives, 18 more of which are due by 
Sept. 1. 

Among recent orders secured by the 
Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Co, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, are two 
double-track bridges for the Norfolk 
& Western railroad, having movable 
spans of 145 and 160 feet respectively, 
designed to carry the heaviest engine 
loadings. More than 60 additional rail- 
roads, electric railroads and highway 
bridges have been constructed or placed 
under construction in the United 
States. Among recent foreign orders 
are one by cable from the government 
at Khartoom, Egypt, for a duplicate 
of a large double-track bridge built for 
the Newburgh & South Shore rail- 
road, Cleveland, from the Burma rail- 
ways for a long span rolling lift bridge 
to be constructed across Ngawum 
river, India, and from Sir Benjamin 
Baker for the new Bucolaugh bridge, 
Barrow-in-Furness, England. Sub- 
stantial progress is also being made in 
the construction of the Walney Island 
bridge, England, and the Ekaterinhofka 
bridge, Russia. 


The George A. Hogg Iron & Steel 
Foundry Co., Pittsburg, has booked 
sufficient work in the last two weeks 
to compel it to run its entire plant 
overtime. Orders include three roll 
lathes, two large shears and two fur- 
nace chargers, besides several sales to 
the Carnegie Steel Co. of rolling mill 
and blast furnace equipment. The 
company has just received an order 
for four large chilled rolls for the 
Cleveland Steel Co., and has shipped 
a pair of 31 x 38-inch chilled rolls 
for the large plate mill of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Co. Its roll shop 
is taxed to its limit in the production 
of chilled rolls, as by new methods the 
company claims it can produce a roll 
with a better face and less sensitive- 
ness to heat, thereby reducing the 
breakage to a minimum. W. H. Mel- 
aney, superintendent of the plant, has 
had many years of experience as a 
roll turner in rolling mill work. 





